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On This Month’s Cover 


Many educational leaders who have at- 
tended the National Education Association 
convention in San Francisco in July, will 
become nature students in such groups as the 
one s n on ScuHoou Lire’s cover page this 
Mont We appreciate the courtesy of the 
National Park Service in giving us this picture, 
which shows a naturalist-guided bird study 
group on the banks of Yosemite Creek in the 
Yosemite National Park. 


Among the Authors 


Ben M. Cuerrinoton, Chief, Division of 
Cultural Relations, Department of State, in 


his article on Cultural Ties That Bind in the 
Relatio of the American Nations urges that 
“our Government is performing its part in 
furthering the good neighbor policy, but the 
good neighbor policy can never be carried to 
completion by Government action alone; it 


remains for the people to play their part.” 


Cart A. JEssEn, specialist in secondary 
education, discusses the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. Mr. Jessen, in 
presenting some recommendations, says that 
“the most significant procedures tested and 
recommended by the cooperative study in- 
volve a thorough canvass of the facilities of 
Volume 24, Number 10 
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Language a Basis of 


A L 





International Friendship 


THROUGHOUT the long development of American education it has been natural 


to regard Europe as our educational neighbors. 


The scientific and artistic litera- 


ture of Germany and France has seemed more significant to our scholars than has 


the literature in other foreign languages. 


Consequently the principal modern 


foreign languages, developed in the high schools in this country, have been French 


and German. 


With the rapid changes taking place in international relationships, the question 


of what foreign languages are most appropriate for high-school study must be ex- 


amined from a somewhat different point of view. 


Especially is it true that with 


the strengthening of pan-Americanism and the vitalizing of our good-neighbor policy 


with Central and South America, Spanish and perhaps Portuguese become exceed- 


ingly important. 


Commercially we need this common medium of exchange of ideas. 


More significant still, we need it as a means of understanding the aspirations and 


cultural development of our southern neighbors. 


Widespread familiarity in this 


country with the Spanish language and to some interest at least with the Portuguese 


language is one of the surest ways to build up friendly relations with the countries 


whose native speech is Spanish or Portuguese. 


All the educational agencies in this country which have hitherto encouraged 


French and German as high-school foreign languages should now also give definite 


encouragement to Spanish. This is particularly true in the case of colleges which 


require foreign languages for admission. 


it is to be hoped that no high-school 


student will be penalized for his choice of Spanish as a foreign language when he 


comes up for entrance to college. 


the school and the utilization of those facili- 


’ 


ties.’ 

Evise H. Martens, specialist in the 
education of exceptional children, presents 
the Jast of a series of articles dealing with 
residential schools. In this article Dr. 
Martens discusses Residential Schools for 
Deaf Children. 


JaMES FREDERICK Rocers, M. D., con- 
sultant in hygiene, writes this month on the 
subject From Evil Spirits to Microbes. The 
information presented will be found in the 
foreword furnished by the Office of Education 
for a publication on communicable diseases 
being issued by the United States Public 
Health Service. The publication is intended 


Commissioner of Education, 


for use in connection with courses in hygiene 


in high schools and colleges. 


Revised Material 


The Medical Research Council of England 
has recently revised its work on Aleohol, Its 
Action on the Human Organism. The com- 
mittee on revision consisted of two pharma- 
cologists, Cushney and Dale; a physiologist, 
Sherrington, a psychologist, McDougall; and 
a statistician, Greenwood, all of international 
fame. 

The work furnishes in small compass the 
most valuable material ._. teaching in this 
field. The publication is available through 
the British Library of Information, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Karly American School Music Books 


by Martha R. 


earliest school 


xk The story of th 
ee music books in America, going back 
to the turn of the nineteenth cer 


tury at least, is a short one and 





soen told. There were very few of them i1 
fact, and the first used were not textbooks at 
tegardless 


all as we today think of the word 
of the name we give them, the little 


in developing the musical 


books that 
were instrumental 
side of our ancestors’ education are discussed 
here, in an attempt to show what they col 
tained and who wrote them. 

Our American forefathers being descendants 
of Puritans and religious zealots for the most 
part, found their first songs in their hymn 
and they “Meeting 


So our story opens 


books, sang them in the 
House”’ and in the home 
with the oldest of the quaint little songbooks, 
those used in religious services—their hymn 
books. 
between, found their musical outlet and their 


lustily on 


The old and the young, and those in 
*self-expression”’ in singing out 
hymns. We know that it was lustily and 
heartily and not always tunefully on selections 
like “Old Hundred.”’ While we today would 
not look upon hymn books as tools for teach- 
ing music in the schools the hymn books were 
used at first for this purpose. 


The Singing School 


The next step in the improvement of singing 
was the “Singing School.’’ It was first held 
in the meeting house, and the schoolhouse, and 
was “‘seemly’’ in 
attended, became popular, and vocal music 
improved. Because there were but few ecpies 
of their music books, the music master “‘lined 
out” the words, and considerable progress was 
made in ability to carry the tunes. The music 
used in the singing schools soon changed and 
became more tuneful and sprightly, and before 
long the singing school developed into an 


character It was well 


McCabe, 


important feature in the social life of the 
community. 
One of the 
the use of singing schools was that composed by 
Lowell Mason, Musical Exercises for Singing 
Schools, to be Used in Connection with the 
Manual of The Boston Acade my of Music, for 
Instruction in the Elements of Vocal Music 
This was published in Boston by G. W. Palmer 
& Co., and J. H. Wilkins and R. B. Carter, i: 


consist- 


most remarkable volumes for 


1838. It is a very large folio volume, 
ing of charts with music notation in large 
characters suitable for classes or groups. This 
volume is not to be confused with a series of 
charts and courses worked out for grades, 
progressing from the lower to the higher 
grades, by Luther Whiting Mason, mentioned 
later in this article. 

By this time, our forefathers evidently saw 
the importance of introducing the teaching of 
music in the public schools, and just a little 
over 100 years ago, Lowell Mason succeeded in 
doing this. It has been pretty well established 
that Lowell Mason (1792-1872) should he 
given the title of ‘‘Father of Public-Schoo! 
Music.’’ Musie was not considered a ‘ 
frill’ in 1831, as our ancestors felt deeply that 
musie was a side of their natures that should 
In reading of their 


fad ora 


be trained and developed. 
efforts to get music into the curriculum it has 
seemed not so difficult as it has been to keep 
it in, a century later during the financial 
depression 
Owing to Mason’s influence and labors, 
music was taken up in earnest first in Boston 
in the Mount Vernon school for girls, under 
Jacob Abbott; in Chauncey Hall school for 
Thayer; and in Monitorial 
Fowle. The 


boys, under G. F 
school for girls under George W. 
Pestalozzian system was in common use in 
Europe, particularly in Germany and Switzer- 
land, and Mason was influenced by William 


Assistant Librarian 


C. Woodbridge. the 


books, to use that system in teaching music in 


writer of geography text- 


the schools, the same as the other subjects of 


Several trips to Europe 
and he enthu- 


siastically adopted and used it thereafter.! 


the curriculum 
convinced Mason of its value, 


Lack of School Music Texts 


Mason’s classes with children outside of 
school hours which he had undertaken and 
for several years carried on gratis, were held 
two afternoons a week on Wednesday and 
and several thousand children of 
The publie 


Saturday, 
Boston were trained in this way. 
juvenile concerts which he gave sold his plan 
to the Boston publie 
was actually made a part of the school curricu 
lum. One problem Mason met at the outset 
was the lack of school music texts to work 
with, so he was forced to write them himself. 
idea was 
picture; something 
A new type of book 
appeared, the modified, the 
children’s songs were of a brighter and happier 
many dealing with nature subjects, 


and before long music 


The “hymn book as a textbook’’ 
being forced out of the 
different was called for. 

contents were 


nature, 
the favorites being flowers, birds, moonlight, 
boating-on-the-lake, rain, snowstorms, love, 
etc. These tunes and words took the place of 
sad and mournful ones that had been ‘‘lined 
but the strongly 
religious tendency was still apparent. Mason 
himself had been the composer of a number 
From Green- 
hymn), 


out”? in the meeting house, 


of the still popular hymns, 
land’s Iey Mountains (Missionary 
Hark, Ten Thousand Harps and Voices, 
Nearer My God to Thee, My Faith Looks 
Up to Thee, Blest Be The Tie That Binds, 
and others. 





1 Henry Barnard Lowell Mason. American Journal of 


Education, vol. iv, p. 142. 
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CHILD’S SONG BOOK, 


SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES; 


FAVOURITE AIRS, 


HYMNS AND MORAL SONGS, 


INFANT INSTRUCTION. 
2. >. 19 Oct %C- 








Boston : 


*en BY RICHARDSON, LOND & HOLBROOK, 


15030. 


From the Child’s Song Book, by 


Augustus Peabody. 1830. 


. A t ious point in connection 
ent of this subject was that 
— { f music were introduced 
{ essons chapters or sections 
givel n the first or the last 
ks These lessons were 
element ind were mostly of the question- 
a | llustrated with 
. chant is, ete accompanying the 
Singing rote’ was changing rapidly 
| M asc s first contribution to 
terat this subject was The Juvenile 
Lyre led by most authorities to be the 
, first music book published it 
: | vas in 1831, in Boston, 
al p of Richardson, Lord and 
brool! is written in collaboration with 
his as t, Elam Ives, J1 A copy of this 
iil bool rare, is in the Library 
a Cong! Musie Division, Washington 
Phe g Wild-Wood Flowers in Mason’s 
BY Song G Book is said to have been the 
tae! first song ever sung in unison by school pupils 
4 Bost and probably in America.? 
me print f1 this book is given 
Lows Maso1 became associated 
a Horace \ the first secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, and was 
structor of sic in the first regular Teachers’ 
is Institute r held in this country, at Boston, 
: August 1834 He trained teachers 
music f 1 number of years. Horace Mann 
™ It \ worth any young teacher’s 
é hil ilk 10 miles to hear a lecture 
Dr. M for in it he would hear a 
instruct xposition of the true principles 
F 
A. ¥ Mu in, November 1905. 
39 Volume Vumber 10 


of all teaching, as well as that of instructi 
\ ther eCal writer of music books fol 

childre as Augustus Peabody The tith 

nage of his little volume does not show his 


ame, Dut it has been § ipplied in pence by 
the cataloger and is understood to be authentic 


The title of the book is The ¢ hild’s Song Bos k, 


for the use of schools and families It was 
published 1 Bostor by Richardson, Lord and 
Holbrool I 1S30 On the reverse of the 
title page of a rare copy in the Library of 
Congress, Musie Division is the following 


faded penciling 


‘This was the first juvenile singing book 
ever made } the United States The Juve 
nile Lyre, by Lowell Mason, was the second, 





From the Child’s Seng Book, by 
Augustus Peabody. 1830. 


published in 1831.” The initials of the write: 
of the above were given, but the owner had 
not been verified. 

Still another of the earliest pioneers In the 
writing of school music books was Charles 
Aiken, of Cincinnati, who was a little later 
than Lowell Mason, but about the same time 
as Luther Whiting Mason. Aiken and som« 
of his associates among the music teachers of 
the Cincinnati schools compiled the volumes 
The Young Singer, parts I and II, dated 1860, 
and The Young Singer’s Manual, a new collec- 
tion of songs and solfeggios for the use of 
schools, academies, and colleges, dated 1866 
Aiken also edited The Cincinnati Music 
Readers, for elementary grades, The High School 


Henry Barnard, opus cit. p. 146. 


{ wist and Choralist’s Companion for high 
schools. Many masterpieces in music were 

resented in these volumes, such as Lift Thine 
lijiah; selcetions from 
St Paul, by Mendelssohn; Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni; and various adaptations from the 


compositior of Hayden, Beethoven, and 


ktves, from the oratorio | 


{nother Mason, the Luther Whiting Mason 
isly referred to, was also an early 
teacher of music and a writer of school music 
s for childret He was a student of 
Lowell Mason's, but quite certainly not a rela- 


tive according to information from the Mason 


family. Born in New England, he was a 
teacher of musk n the publi schools of Gor- 


1am, Philadelphia, Louisville, Ky., and later 
n the elementary schools ol Boston He was 
ardent in his enthusiasm for teaching children 

primary age especially, and was also a 
levotee of the Pestalozzian method of teaching. 
He began his teaching by working out & sys- 


| 


em of books and charts for each grade, by 
means of which the pupils progressed step by 
tep through primary and elementary and‘ 
ondary grades from ‘rote to not This 
series was published by Munroe of the New 
ngland Conservatory of Music, but was not 
really a great success until much later when 
Lawler tells us that the system became a suc- 
cess from the Atlantic to the Pacific and was 
translated into otber languages and used 
especially in Germany and Japan This 
Mason course is credited with having “done 
more for the cause of music in the schools of 
this country than any single factor sines 
graded education began 
The music in the schools was all vocal, at 


this early date, the teacher usually singing 


th the class The blackboard was used for 
‘Music Teachers’ National Association Proceedings 
‘] Article by Frances M. Dickey p. 10¢ 


Concluded on page 319 


From The Juvenile Lyre, by Lowell Mason 
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Excerpts 


Cultural Ties That Bind in the Relations 
of the American Nations 


by Ben M. Cherrington, Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State 


economic, and political relations of 
the Americas, it would be vain to 
hope that these could insure a 


*k * * Favorable as are the geographical, 





happy and peaceful future were we to remain 
cultural aliens. Where men’s minds and 
hearts remain closed to each other eventually 
misunderstanding and discord arise in their 
commercial and political relations. It is of 
the utmost importance that the people of the 
Americas shall know and understand each 
other: Their history, their outlook on life, 
their ideals and aspirations, their finest crea- 
tions in the realm of mind and spirit; these 
must be shared in common 

On every hand is unmistakable evidence of 
the eager desire of our people for a better 
knowledge and understanding of our neigh- 
bors to the south and in turn to be known 
and understood by them. Anyone who has 
recently visited the other American States 
will testify as to their readiness to share their 
cultural and intellectual attainments with us. 

These mutual aspirations will be realized 
not by considering culture in a general and 
vague sense, but by dealing with it in terms of 
specific cultural interests. We do not estab- 
lish strong ties with others by exchanging 
culture in general, but rather by sharing 
some interest or activity which has rich 
meaning for each of us. Here we have the 
clue as to the method we must employ in 
cultural exchange and intellectual cooperation 
between ourselves and our neighbors. 

People having common interests here and 
there must be brought into effective relation- 
ship with each other, enabling them to freely 
interchange their experiences and achieve- 
ments. It is out of such exchange of interests 
and pooled endeavors that enduring friend- 
ships arise. A considerable amount of such 
interchange between citizens of the United 
States and citizens of the other American 
countries has long been practiced, but it has 
been intermittent and uncoordinated. En- 
dowments, foundations, educational institu- 
tions, and numerous societies in our country 
have made laudable contributions to our 
knowledge of the cultural and _ intellectual 
attainments of our neighbors and to their 
knowledge of us. Nevertheless, the activities 
of our private institutions have been handi- 
capped by the lack of an agency in our Govern- 
ment to stimulate, coordinate, and facilitate 
their endeavors. To meet this need the 





! From an address before the National Convention of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


I) vision of Cultural Relations has been estab- 
lished in the Department of State. This 
new Division will serve as a central agency 
working with and through the private insti- 
tutions and societies which seek to improve 
cultural relations. It will act as a coordinat- 
ing and clearing center for activities of the 
Federal Government pertaining to cultural 
and intellectual exchange. It will also coop- 
erate with and on behalf of the United States 
in every practicable way aid the work of 
the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of 
the Pan American Union. It need hardly be 
said that the Division of Cultural Relations 
will not supplant or infringe upon the activi- 
ties of private agencies, for a program of 
cultural relations that is true to the traditions 
and instinets of our country will always origi- 
nate with the people themselves. 

It will clarify and give point to our discus- 
sion if we review some of the specific activities 
that find an important place in a cultural- 
relations program. These cover so wide a 
range that practically every citizen will find 
one or more of peculiar interest to him. 


Exchange Scholarships and Professorships 


One of the inimediately practical projects 
is to increase the number of exchange scholar- 
ships and professorships between the American 
Republics and ourselves. Within recent 
months several universities, colleges, and cul- 
tural institutions have announced the creation 
of new scholarships and fellowships for students 
from Latin America. With the aid of in- 
terested citizens many others doubtless will 
take similar action. Ten countries including 
the United States have ratified the convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations approved at the Buenos Aires 
Conference of i936. This convention pro- 
vides for the annual exchange by each of the 
contracting parties of two graduate students 
or teachers and one professor. It is antici- 
pated that the convention may be put into 
operation in the near future. The Division 
of Cultural Relations will have the responsi- 
bility for administering these exchanges. 

The broad field of education offers a wide 
range of opportunities for cultural interchange. 
Boards of Education might well arrange for 
some of their teachers of Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French to change places for a year with 
native teachers of English in the American 
tepublies each shifting to the teaching of his 
own language while abroad. My colleague in 





the Division of Cultural Relations, Dr, 
tichard Pattee, has the following to say re. 
gnificance of the teaching of 


garding the s 
our schools and higher 


romance languages ir 
institutions: 

“This Western Hemisphere offers unlimited 
opportunities for the effective stimulation of 
interest in three of the great modern languages, 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese. The prox- 
imity of the Spanish-speaking countries and 
the access to two French-language regions, 
Canada and Haiti, should make possible a 
much broader program of exchange and con- 
tact than has heretofore existed. There is 
no question that an increase in the effectiveness 
of instruction in the principal languages of 
America is a sine qua non in the achievement 
of a program of cultural relations. It is 
almost trite to assert that ignorance of the 
vehicle of expression of a culture obviously 
makes impossible a comprehension and 
adequate appreciation of the richness which 
that culture represents. The Spanish language 
has long held an honorable place in the school 
curricula of this country. There is, however, 
much opportunity for improvement. We 
perhaps lose sight of the fact that Spanish is 
one of the most vigorous of living tongues, 
world-wide in its diffusion, tremendously vital 
in its capacity to expand, and the instrument 
of expression of more than 20 growing nations. 
Spanish and Spanish-American thought, litera- 
ture, and production contain a wealth of 
spiritual values which need to be tapped by the 
citizens of the United States. It may be 
emphasized at the same time that the teaching 
of the Portuguese language is a matter of the 
greatest importance and urgency. For rea- 
sons which are difficult to discover, the Portu- 
guese language has never received adequate 
attention in this country. Brazil constitutes 
geographically half of South America and 
with its 40 million people is one of the most 
vital nations of the New World. Its language 
is part and parcel of its cultural heritage. 
It is high time that in the United States due 
recognition is given to the importance of the 
Portuguese language, rich in literature, ener- 
getic, expressive, and resourceful in mechanism, 
and the instrument of thought of a remarkable 
people. Our schools can well give Spanish 
an important place in the program of studies, 
and, when facilities permit, consider the inclu- 
sion of Portuguese, a knowledge of which is 
vitally significant to develop closer contacts 
with Brazil.’’ 

(Concluded on page 300) 
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Upper left: These girls learn to prepare, to serve, and to enjoy 
luncheon parties, at the Florida School for the Deaf. 
Upper right: Lantern slides in the classroom help to associate words 


with the objects they represent, at the lowa School 


for the Deaf. 


Fifth and Last Article in the Series 


Residential Schools 


by Elise H. Martens, Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children 


From the point of view of instruc- 
fness from birth or infancy 
a more difficult problem 


Ds a 


lindness. Unable to hear 
speec! rom those around him, the child 
cannot lear to talk through imitation of 
sounds as most of us do. He has no way of 
bec r acquainted with the names of 


other language concepts 
association with speech. It is 
ill were built about him cutting 


him off from the world of language, a know]l- 
edge of which is so essential to an understand- 
ng s environment and of the people 
wit some way he must learn to 
col te This wall education must 
Scale ast—through the application of 
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Circle: A mechanical aid helps this little girl to use all the hearing 
she has, at the Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City. 
Lower left: The rhythm class is rehearsing a song which will later 
be “‘sung’’ with a choral group, at the Illinois School for the Deaf. 
Lower right: Upholstery and furniture repair are vocational activ- 
ities taught at the New York School for the Deaf, New 


for Deat Children 


special methods which substitute the use of children were reported to the Office of Educa 
tion in 1936 as enrolled for special instruction 
child is deprived. schools or classes established in city 
Residential schools for the deaf were estab 


indicate that there are many thousand more 
struggling along without special help. 


establishment of the first school of this 


of New York took similar action the following Some Similarities in Schools 
vear, and by 1850, 10 other States had estab 

Like schools for the blind, the programs of 
by the American Annals of the Deaf that in a previous article, 
1938 there were 66 public residential schools for the deaf are primarily 
States, all of these together enrolling approxi sensory loss is extreme and whose needs can- 
15,000 pupils. 


10 thousand deaf and 


not be adequately met in the local day school 


ard-of-hearing 








deaf find it necessary to admit children wit! 
less severe yet serious defects, for whom day 
school accommodations are not availabl 


Only a comparatively small number of the 


children in a residential school for the deaf 


are totally without hearing, and increasing 
emphasis is being placed upon the stimulatio1 
for maximum use of the residual hearing which 
most of them possess to a greater or less 
degree. 

The administrative policies for 
supported residential schools for the deaf and 
for the blind within the same State are likely 
to be closely related. In fact, in some cases 
the same school serves both blind and deaf 


publicly 


children in separate departments. In cases 
in which a State-appointed agency is in charge 
of a separate school for the blind, one finds 
the same agency controlling the school for the 
deaf. Of 82 residential schools for the deaf 
reporting to the Office of Education in 1936, 
30 are administered either by the State educa- 
tional authority or jointly by the State edu- 
cational authority and another State or private 
agency. 

Superintendents of these 
unanimous in their insistence that they should 


institutions are 


be considered schools in every sense of the 
word. Repeatedly one hears it emphasized 
that they are not charitable or eleemosynary 
institutions. School announcements are likely 
to contain a statement similar to that which 
one superintendent “The school is 
purely an educational institution and its one 
and only purpose of existence is to provide an 
education for those pupils of school age who 
are unable to progress satisfactorily in the 
publie school due to total deafness or impaired 


used: 


hearing.”’ 


School Progress 


It is logical that the course of study in 
residential schools for the deaf shall follow 
closely the course offered by elementary and 
high schools of the State. During the first 

2 or 3 years of the child’s residence in the 
school, a great part of his time must be spent 

in sense training, voice development, the 
elements of language, and lip reading. Be- 
cause of the need for this extended preparatory 

work his progress through the grades cannot 
be as rapid as that made by the normally 
hearing child. 

This fact has led to the encouragement of a 
very early entrance age. Most State schools 
cannot legally admit children until the age 

_of 5, 6, or even 7 years. A few States, how- 
ever, now permit a child to be enrolled in a 
State-supported school at the age of 3 years, 
and some private schools admit even younger 
children. One private school has had as many 
as 50 children under instruction at one time 
ranging in age from 2% to 6 years. Sense 
training in these early vears is designed to 
capitalize the use of the child’s eves and 
fingers, as well as his sense of vibration and 
muscular, control. Voice development and 
the elements of lip reading are also emphasized 
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schools for the blind, however, schools for the 


through instruction of an informal type geared 
to the capacity of the child. Of peramount 
importance is the pupil’s social adjustment, 
and the nursery school gives the opportunity 
for play and work with other children condu- 
cive to greater adaptability and social con- 
sciousness. In general, nursery school attend- 
ance serves the purpose of an early prepara- 
tory period and thus expedites the beginning 
of regular first-grade work at a more nearly 


. 1 
normai age 


Curriculum Units 


Because of the disproportionate amount of 
time that must be given to the development of 
skills in language, speech, and lip reading, it is 
not an easy matter to coordinate the experi- 
ence and interests of deaf children into a 
vitalized unit of activity more or less informal 
innature. Yet this is being done by teachers 
who have kept pace with progressive develop- 
ments in educational method, and they are 
enthusiastic over the results obtained in the 
stimulation and enjoyment experienced by 
the children. Among the units reported are 
those featuring the story of cotton, with its 
opportunity for getting acquainted with the 
land and people of the South; a Congo village, 
built in miniature and depicting life in hot, 
wet regions; books as one’s friends, with oppor- 
tunity for each child to make and to bind a 
book; the dairy, with a visit to the. school 
dairy, a churning experience in school, and a 
study of dairy products and sanitation; and 
aviation, with activities planned for slow 
boys, who, in the course of the unit became 
acquainted with famous aviators, types of 
planes, and historical flights. All of these 
projects afford excellent opportunity for the 
correlation of work in geography, history, 
reading, language, and industrial arts. 

In one school a preparatory class of little 
people carried on a home project, which is 
lescribed by the teacher somewhat as follows: 
We know that a little deaf child’s vocabulary, 
even after a year in school, is very limited. 
In carrying out a project on the home we are 
afforded the opportunity of teaching the names 
of the rooms in a house, the furniture, and 
other parts, as well as a few articles used in 
each room. The children constructed a house 
of cardboard; painted it red and white to 
represent bricks; used cellophane for windows; 
made furniture for each room of construction 
paper, the curtains and tablecloth of lace, and 
When the 


house was completed, we wrote a story about 


the rugs of pieces of tapestry. 


it in our ‘‘daiky news” period and copied it on 
reading charts. Each child made a book in 
the shape of a house, wrote the name of a 
room at the top of each page, cut out furniture 
and pasted it on the proper page, and properly 
labeled each piece. Before the project was 
over, speech, lip reading, language, writing, 
and handwork were allinvolved. The children 
became acquainted with the fundamental facts 
of home and family life. They learned, too, 
how to work together and showed a keen 
interest throughout the activity. 





Speech and Lip Reading 


There are several wavs in which deaf per- 
sons may communicate with one another of 
with hearing people. They may use a stand. 
ard system of signs known more or less to 
most other deaf persons; they may use the 
manual alphabet in finger spelling, which they 
have learned in school; they may use pencil 
and paper and write what they have to say; or 
All resi- 


dential schools for the deaf give their pupils 


they may use speech and lip reading. 
an opportunity to learn to speak and to read 
lips. 

Certain schools use this method of instrue- 
all pupils. 


tion exclusively with Some ad- 


ministrators a 1d teachers urge that all schools 
for the deaf teach speech and lip reading to 
all pupils all the time. Others, while recog- 
nizing the importance of speech and lip read- 
ing, believe that many deaf persons are un- 
able to master these accomplishments and 
that therefore the method used should suit the 
individual case 

The relative 
through speech and lip reading, on the one 
hand, and the manual alphabet, on the other 


importance of instruction 


hand, has probably in years past been the 
greatest cause of disagreement among educa- 
tors of the deaf. 
longer whether there shall be any attempt to 
teach speech in the residential school, but 


Today the question is no 


rather how long that attempt shall be made 
before the lack of success justifies one in dis- 
continuing it in favor of the use of the manual 
alphabet. To determine whether failure is 
due to the child’s inability to learn to speak 
or to hitherto imperfect methods of teaching 
[t is hoped that con- 
tinued research will bring to light facts which 


is not an easy matter. 


will help to answer this question to the satis- 
faction of all concerned 


furicular Training 


If a child is born with a serious hearing im- 
pairment, no amount of training will increase 
the degree of hearing which he possesses 


is, however, may 





The ability to use what he h: 
be developed to an extent which is sometimes 
surprising. For this purpose auricular train- 
ing has been instituted in schools for the deaf 
with the aid of mechanical devices. Since a 
large number of children in residential schools 
have some residual hearing, such devices can 
be a most effective instrument for instruction 
in speech. The child may hear and interpret 
through the amplifier sounds which are other- 
wise unintelligible to him. Thus he learns 
to imitate in his own speech the sound of the 
teacher’s voice. Through the same means the 
conservation of natural speech is encouraged 
on the part of hard-of-hearing children or of 
children who became apparently deaf after 
they had learned to talk. Some schools are 
working toward the objective of making me- 
chanical hearing aids available to all the chil- 
dren all the time, in order that no stone may 


(Concluded on page 308) 
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Cincinnati Convention 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


National Congress of Parents 
Teachers with approximately 
lelegates attending and more 
100 speakers participating, 


Freedom for 


Phe 
pe : i 
fascia T i! 


ny phases of 


i g its 4-day convention in Cin- 
Mav 1—5 

convention, through speakers, 

general discussion, studied the pur- 

” AL 1 me ‘can de mocracy, as 


duecational Policies Commis- 


rst da‘ was devoted to Self- 
second day, to Human Rela- 
third day, to Economic Effi- 
closing day to Civie Respon- 

m plan consisted of a principal 


e morning session each day who 


ynote address upon the day’s 


SE SS1O! Was devoted tO a 
vanel with a leader, two or more 
imber of panel members, 


further dealt with the dav’s 


Principal Speakers 


neipal speakers on the program 


G. Carr, secretary, Educa- 


cies Commission, and director of 


National Education Association of 
States; Bess Goodykoontz, Assist- 
ssioner of Education, Office of 
United States Department of the 

Stringfellow Barr, president, St 

ege; Joseph K. Folsom, professor of 

Vassar College; Howard Y. Mc- 

ssociate professor of educational 
University of Michigan;. Edwin 

ead, department of vocational educa- 

Columbia University; 

I Lenroot, Chief, Children’s 

United States Department of Labor; 

nee A. Dykstra, president, Univer- 


wchers College. 


Summary Statements 


and of the fundamental tools of 
in inquiring mind, desirable healthy 


1 suitable leisure time pursuits are 
the educative process which society 
every person,” is a brief summary 

t for the first day’s meetings under 

Self-Realization.”’ 

the individual to work and play 

ers, to enjoy a varied social life both 

1 outside the home, to appreciate 


e the ideals of family life,’’—these 
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The study of how the home and school cat 
cooperate in teaching young people economic 
w'th emphasis on the earning and 
spending of an income; information as to the 
requirements and opportunities In various 
types of work, knowledge of the satisfaction of 
good workmanship and of success in a chose! 
occupation, and understanding of methods of 
safeguarding the buvers’ interests’ were points 
of emphasis during the third convention day 

‘The developm«e nt of respect for differences 
of opinion, understanding of the processes of a 
democratic society, regard for proper use of 
the Nation’s resources, and appreciation of 
the disparities of human circumstances, as 
well as of methods contributing to the general! 
welfare,’’ were points brought out in the fourt} 


dav’s deliberations. 
New Officers 


Installation of the following vice presidents, 
who were elected, was a part of the closing 
dav’s business 

Joseph M. 
president; Mrs. 8S. C. Cox, Virginia, vice 
president from Region II; Mrs. L. G. Hughes, 
Indiana, vice president from Region [V; Mrs 


Artman, Chicago, second vier 


M. A. Taylor, Texas, vice president from 
fegion VI. The president, Mrs. J. K. Pet- 


tingill, Detroit, has another year to serve on 
a three year term. The first vice president, 


Mrs. John E. Hayes, Twin Falls, Idaho, also 


holds over another year. 
Civic Responsibility 


The following objectives of education for 
civie responsibility were presented by Katha- 
rine F. Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor: 

1. Intellectual appreciation of what democ- 
racy means and emotional awareness of 
kinship between the social aims of democracy 
and the personal aims of self-realization and 
satisfying human relationships. 

2. Awareness of democracy as a process of 
growth rather than an achieved condition of 
social living, and personal commitment to 
participation in this process. 

3. Understanding of the relationship of 
community and individual activities in the 
attainment of democratic goals. 

4. Understanding of the term “community” 
as embracing the entire Nation. 

5. Realization that public service is a pub- 
lic trust and must be performed with both 
honesty and competence, under far-seeing 


leadersh ij ). 
Self-Realization 


Presenting the theme, Self-Realization as 


One of the Purposes of Education, the Assis 


ant Commissioner of Education, Bess Goody- 
koontz, emphasized that “‘much still needs to 
be done before we can claim that most 
1 communities are fit places for chil- 
Goodykoontz spoke of 
*: health knowledge and 


America 


iren to live.” Dr 

“the tools of learning’ 
health habits; 
and character 


recreational and leisure time 
nterests; She pointed out to 
the National Congress delegates that 

“Our big responsibility in schools and at 
home 1s to plan together as well as possible to 
avoid conflicts in standards for children, to 
be as uncritical of each other as possible, to 
be ready to explain or to modify our own 
standards, and as dispassionately as possible, 
to realize that the code or standard by which 
each child will direct his life is the one he 
makes for himself It should be as sound 
and as true as possible, and well illustrated 
with examples of the actions of parents and 
teachers and friends he trusts 

Dr. Goodykoontz concluded with‘this brief 
summary: “‘To realize one’s best self, a person 
needs to know how to use the tools with which 
he can keep on learning; he needs to know how 
to keep well; he needs long-time interests that 
make him more interesting and more useful; 
he needs a set of standards by which to steer 
his course Schools and homes together face 
a heavy assignment in providing education 


equal to such requirements sp 


Devotion to Democracy 


President C. A. Dykstra, of the University 
of Wisconsin, gave the convention’s closing 
address, using as his subject, Devotion to 
Democracy. In part, President Dykstra said 

‘The question we face is whether it is possi- 
ble today by democratic devising to reproduce 
in some way the economic integration which 
characterized our early days and made possible 
the idea of a developing democracy. Our 
Nation finds itself split into groups which are 
at war with each other on political, social, and 
economic fronts. Can we recreate some vis- 
ible unity which will pervade our pluralistic 
structure and give its parts the consciousness 
of cohesion, of belonging together in spite of 
differences? The task of democratic states- 
manship is-not to utter hollow sermons on 
morality, but to offer concrete institutional 
goals that will confirm the righteous claims of 
the people and challenge their capabilities and 
their devotion to a common cause. 

‘“‘We must remember that there is no more 
guarantee in any other system than in the 
Exploitation rears its head 
everywhere under all systems. There is no 
safety in life—it is always in danger and 
Nor is liberty automatic 


democratic way. 


always dangerous. 





Every system of life has to be on the watcl 

Democracy must prevent a dangerous growt} 
of individual power whether political, social, 
or economic. It uses various devices to dé 


this—elections and regulation, for instance, 
and taxation. It may eve prohibit th 
investment of excessive wealth through the 
inheritance duties. It must prevent the 
abuse of political or administrative powe1 


whenever functions are socialized. Demos 
racy inust forever tackle the present; it can- 
not hope to promise the solution of futur 
problems in advance. To operate and pre- 
serve a system of liberty in a changing world 
depends in some part on good luck and 
large degree on the courage and capacity for 
liberty of the people and its leaders Democ- 
racy after all is not anarchy but a form of 
government and a way of life ‘It is needless 
to invoke justice and peace unless we attempt 
to implant them in a world through coherent 
and working institutions.’ ”’ 

* * 

“The fathers quite evidently were cot 
cerned with the preparation of the people for 
self-government. They feared that paper 
guaranties of freedom were not enough. 
Washington wrote in his farewell address ‘Ii 
proportion as the structure of government 
gives force to public opinion it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened 
Promote then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is in every country the 
surest basis of public happiness. In one it 
which the measures of government receive 
their impressions so immediately from the 
sense of the community as ours it is propor- 
tionately essentis!. To the security of a free 
constitution it contributes in various ways.’ 
To Jefferson the schoolhouse was the fountain 
head of happiness, prosperity, and good 
government and education was ‘a holy caus¢ 
Although the founders did not live to see 
their ideals of education carried out their 
thought and purpose are clear 

‘When public schools and universities were 
finally established several generations later, 
however, Americans were thinking in loeal 
rather than in national terms, and of an 
immediately useful and a somewhat private 
kind of education. Stress was laid upo1 
individual rights and individual liberty; the 
sense of national responsibility did not weigh 
heavily upon those who sought their fortunes 
in the wilderness. No national educational 
leader or system appeared. The great leaders 
of American enterprise did not turn their 
attention to education until the day of great 
private endowments appeared on the horizo1 
Education was entrusted to local inspiration 
leadership, and control 

* * . 

“Today, in spite of its origins in State and 
local enterprise and its early reaction against 
the cultural outlook of the founders, public 
education is once more concerned with the 
national economy and interest and with those 
ideals of national unity of thought and pur- 


pose which are Nation-wide in their reach 
The struggle between centralism and partic- 
ularism, between collective and private inter- 
ll never end but education has a certain 
responsibility for keeping the conflict within 
the domain of exact knowledge, good will, and 
the democratic process and of contributing to 
the formulation of wise public policy. 

‘In some sense, then, American education 
faces a very real decision. It cannot help but 
recognize how widespread is the teaching 
throughout the world which by precept and 
implication throws overboard the whole theory 
and method of democracy. It must see that 
he values, which we have. taught in America 
for generations, no longer produce a proper 
understanding of the world as we find it. We 
keep putting new wine into old bottles instead 
of getting a new orientation. The dictators 
are not making this mistake. They are culti- 
vating a common interest and a new goal. 
They are teaching the doctrine that to save 
one’s life one must lose it in devotion to a 
common social ideal. 

‘Not long since a profound student of this 
country who was born in Europe but has lived 

ere for more than 30 years gave it as his 
opinion ‘that Americans do not think of the 
United States in the way that other peoples 
think of their homeland. They know little 
about it, feel little responsibility for it, and 
have no vital selfless interest in it. They are 
ot conscious of their citizenship nor do they 
feel the urge for participation in their common 
eoncerns. Their educational system does 
little to instill any of these necessary national 
participating qualities... Such a pronounce- 
ment may be overdrawn but it was made in all 
good faith and in great seriousness by a 
naturalized citizen who loves his adopted land. 
If such a charge is true in any degree, it is time 
to take counsel together. True, war would 
change this indifference for a time but only 
temporarily Our sense of common purpose 
and common sacrifice must be a lasting and 
constant active sentiment which does not 
waver. Only a conscious educational program 
ean effect such a result. 

“Such a program ealls first of all for an 
understanding of democracy as a way of life 
and a nourishing of the underlying values 
upon which society depends for its existence. 
Second, it requires that we live in the present as 
well as in the past and that we face the future. 
We cannot plan for the past or act init. Our 
education must be concerned with coming 
generations as well as with the present. It 
must take account of advancing knowledge; it 
cannot fall under the dead hand. In the words 
of the Educational Policies Commi-sion, 
‘Education involves the dissemination of 
knowledge, the liberation of minds, the devel- 
opment of skills, the promotion of free inquir- 
ies, the encouragement of the creative and 
inventive spirit, and all the establishment of 
wholesome attitudes toward order and 
change—all useful in the good life for each 
person’ and necessary to an American society 
in the world of nations. 





“The challenge America faces today in g 


world of warring philosophies is clear-cut— 


can we make the democratic idea and process 
work in such a way that we can achieve secy. 
rity in a social organization which will maintain 
freedom? D we have to kill one to get the 
other? Education 


its liberty and its opport nity 


must face this issue or lose 


“Most of us today are anti-Fascist and con- 
versely we are the defenders of the democratie 


way. Everywhere lip service is given to the 
American dream. This is not enough—to 
hate despotism is not to guarantee freedom— 


to be anti-Fascist.is not equivalent to being pro- 
democratic. Democracy needs an offense ag 
well as a « ise if it is to seore a victory, 


| 
Such an off 


efér 
ense will apply the meaning and 
implication of democracy to the time in which 
we live—and then act. Only a dynamic 
democracy can cope with a fact facing fascism. 
Only a whole people accepting responsibility 
for action can meet on even terms a totali- 

} 


tarian mechanism hich uses all the instru- 


ments of power to bring a nation to the realiza- 


tion of a cooperative goal. Our best defense 
for democracy in a world hurtling toward 
totalitarianism is a sound offense which 


attacks the conditions which give rise to such 
a solution. In a moment of emergency the 
local defenders of our peact and order through 
the police radio hear the broadcast ‘calling all 
cars—calling all cars.’ This is such a 


moment in world history—a time of danger to 


the democratic way. Everywhere through- 
out the length and breadth of this great land 
we need to hear a strong signal sending out a 
message in thundering tones ‘calling all 
Americans—calling all Americans.’ Our 
devotion to democracy must produce a dyna- 


mic democracy 


Congress to Move 


The 1940 convention of the National Con- 
gress willbe held at Omaha, Nebr., according 
to action taken by the executive committee. 

Offices of the National Congress are being 
moved from Washington, D. C. to Chicago, 
following action taken at the convention 
and plans that had been under way for some 
time in the board for such a transfer. 


OuGa A. JONES 


* 


Syllabus Available 


A syllabus on Curriculum Construction for 
the Handicapped, prepared at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in connection with 
courses on the education of the handicapped, 
is available, according to announcement 
(10 cents to cover postage), from the author, 
Clarence R. Athearn, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. The 
syllabus is in mimeographed form, and in- 
cludes 150 pages. 
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Excursions to the train yard and to the railroad station were a part of this group work in transportation. 


The Primary Unit—An Aid to Children’s Progress 


by Mary Dabney Davis, Specialist in Nursery—Kindergarten—Primary Education 


have climaxed the first 
year of approximately one of 


i our first-grade children in 
t t | 


KKK Fail d-to-pass”’ and ‘“‘repeat-the- 
grade’ 
scl ool 
every I 
= ntior al 


school Based chiefly upon 
the generally accepted idea that all first 
grad must master the skill of reading, the 
promotion barrier has caused many young 
childre to start their school life with a sense 
of defeat that is difficult to erase later on. 
Ma steps have been taken to adjust the 
S( equirements, the teaching methods, 
and t grouping of children to current knowl- 
edge f how children best grow and develop. 
Successful experiments with the primary unit 
and primary school are apparently providing a 
setting in which beginning school experiences 
can be adjusted to remove failure. ‘“‘Grade”’ 
and “promotion”’ barriers are removed, chil- 
dren are placed in classes with others of like 


interests and age, well prepared teachers build 


the school program to fit the individual and 
class needs and successful progress is assured 
for each child at his own rate of learning 
[he primary unit is a practical application of 
the philosophy underlying the modern school 
which maintains that the schools must begin 
with children as they are, and must provide 
an environment favorable to their growth and 
deve ment 

Current interest in the primary unit centers 
up the way school officials develop the 
org tion, how it operates and how success- 
ful it is proving tc be. The following brief 
descript s, based upon school visits and 
reports may be amplified from the publications 


listed Many of the most significant steps 
in the development of primary units, however, 


are described as memoranda, outlines, and 


record forms which indicate the concentrated 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
iperintendents to study children and give 
the i fair start in their school life. 
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The school systems that will be mentioned 
are by no means all of those either conducting 
their primary school on the unit basis o1 
tending in that direction. Many are experi- 
menting with one detail cr another of the 
program. No one suggests that a final plan 
has been achieved, or that there is any one 
approach to needed adjustments in the school 
organization that would fit all school systems 
Such uniformity is neither desirable nor 
possible. With the teachers and schools, as 
with the children, adjustments must begin 
where they are and with their individual 
interests and problems. 


Preliminary Steps 


Many and varied studies and experiments 
have preceded the elimination of grade lines 
and promotions in school systems developing 
the primary unit. Among steps taken in 
approaching the genera] organization hav 


been surveys of first-grade failures, adjust 


ments in promotion standards, changes i 
regulations controlling school entrance, a 
change from semiannual to annual promo 
tions, postponement of formal instruction in 
school subjects, emphasis upon behavior 
development and individual development in 
teaching method and in the construction of 
new report cards, the assignment of teachers 
for a period of 2 or 3 years to the same group 
of children, efforts to harmonize kindergarten 
and first-grade teaching methods, the organi- 
zation of preprimary classes for slow-learning 
6-year-olds, and the withdrawing of primary 
grades from a platoon organization. The 
following reports illustrate some of thes 
approaches. 

During the early years of the depression a 
special study was made in Minneapolis of the 
rate of first-grade failure. Serious difficulty 
for many children was apparent by a percent 


age of 15.8 first-grade failure compared to a 5.1 
percent of failure for all elementary grades 
and a range in first-grade failure among school 
buildings that went as high as 32.6 percent. 
On the basis of a study conducted by the 
curriculum department of pupils who failed in 
first grade, certain recommendations were 
made to help eliminate at least part of such 
failure. The principals and teachers of eight 
elementary schools formed into an experi- 
mental group to try out some of the recom- 
mendations. They made an attempt to sub- 
stitute standards of all-round child growth for 
f skill in reading as the 
basis of promotion. They investigated the 


the single standard 


possibility of some form of cumulative records, 
They made adjustments in the reading pro- 
gram of the 1-B grade. They studied the 
feasibility of print-script writing in relation to 
reading. They summarized their findings on 
such points as a plan of organization, equip- 
ment and materials, a testing program and a 
plan for reporting pupil progress. 

With the revision of the curriculum in 
Rochester about 6 years ago, the teachers and 
principals felt a need for improved promotional 
practices. Neither semiannual nor annual 
promotion plans had proved satisfactory in 
attaining the objective of continuous progress 
for the pupils. There had been, however, 
successful experience at the primary level with 
a pre-primary transition class between kinder- 
garten and first grade and also with the assign- 
ment of teachers for 2 years with the same 
group of primary children. This experience 
suggested a grade unit plan for promotion. 
The plan fitted well with the organization of 
the curriculum into series of “centers of inter- 
est’’ at all age levels and four promotional 
units were set up—kindergarten through 
grade 3, grade 4 through 6, grade 7 through 9, 
and the 10th through the 12th grade. Cumu- 
lative record cards were developed to record 
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Individual interests in books and individual 


records of progress help develop reading skill. 


basic and continuing personal histories for eacl 
child and to report pupil progress in the cur- 
riculum ‘‘centers of interest Adjustments 
were also made in the periodic reports of 
children’s progress to parents. 

In Pitisburgh Schools for the fall of 1935 the 
following announcement was given: 

“Nine elementary schools in Pittsburgh ar 
enrolling between eight and nine hundred 
kindergarten and primary grade children in 
‘activity centers’ to provide better articula- 
tion between the kindergarten and first grade 
The transfer from the atmosphere of freedom 
in the kindergarten to the strain and stress of a 
platoon school seemed too sudden and sever 
Changes in teaching personnel, in equipment 
in curriculum and teaching method have been 
made gradually to adapt the program to the 
children’s needs. The Child Guidance Clinic 
has determined the children’s reading readi- 
ness so that the approach to reading may be 
adapted to the children’s abilities. The goal 
anticipated by teachers and principals is that 
at the end of 2 years the children will be as 
far along in the usual skills and, in addition, 
will have other highly desirable qualities 
usually undeveloped such as independence of 
thought, experience in problem solving, social 
ability to get along with other children and 
in new and untried situations.”’ 


Practices Vary 


Using the previous reports as an indication 
of the background, experiences, and interests 
with which schools approach administrative 
reorganizatioii, one is prepared for the variety 


of adjustments of the reorganization to local 
conditions. Again recognizing that success- 
ful changes depend upon the interest and 
conviction of those upon whom the immediate 
responsibility rests, it seems natural to find 
variations in the development of the program 
among schools in the same system. With the 
exception of the smaller school systems, the 
organization of the primary unit usually 
starts in but a few buildings. About a fourth 
of the Minneapolis schools are now working 
on that basis. 

Grades included in the unit are usually 
kindergarten through grade 3, though kinder- 
garten and grade 1 or grades 1 and 2, consti- 
tute the unit in some schools. Where there 
is no kindergarten, the grades complete the 
group. There seems to be a tendency to 
wish that all children could begin their school 
experience at the 5-year level giving them the 
advantage of that period of adjustment in the 
primary unit. 

To avoid the implication of promotion 
which is connected with the word “grade’’, 
the terms “school year’’, ‘‘class’’, and “group”’ 
are used, for example—‘‘first year of school’’, 
“second class’’, and “first-year group.” For 
purposes of statistical reporting, however, 
several school officials state that the word 
“grade” is used. This is both a matter of 
current, local convenience and of providing 
information comparable with other school 

Enrollments for these ‘‘grades’’ are 
based largely upor the number of years the 


systems 


children have been in school. 
The grouping of children seems to be chiefly 


on the basis of social maturity or of chrono- 
logical age. Social Maturity in the Los 
Angeles program 1s lefined as ‘children who 


are like-minded, have common interests, have 


reached about the same degree of maturity as 


regards social habits and are likely to live 
together happily and successfully.” Being 
homogeneous il social maturity does not, 
however, mean t! group will be homo- 
geneous in chronological age or in intelligence. 





\ chronological age-range of 3 vears and a 
range in I. Q.’s from 75 to 110 and over are 
granted as possible in the Los Angeles. pro- 
gram and defended as resembling an average 
group in adult life The teacher then assumes 
responsibility for finding out all she ean about 


each child by test and observation and for 


teaching at all levels, depending upon the 
needs of the children in her group. Children 
who seem to be misfits may be moved from 


one group to another if the new assignment 
puts them in a more congenia! atmosphere for 
growth. 

Children who enter at 5 years of age in the 
kindergarten are generally expected to remain 
4 vears in the primary unit while those who 
enter at 6 will spend but 3 years. But in one 
school system provision is made for a maxi- 
mum of 1 vear of acceleration and 2 years of 
slow progress 

Practice varies again in the length of time 
teachers remain with their groups of children. 
In some school systems they spend but 1 year 
with a class, in other schools they remain 2 
years with the same group, and in still another 
school system the teachers and children are 
together during the 4 years of the unit with 
such changes in the enrollment as naturally 
occur. 

Some of the Values 


The major emphasis of all proponents of the 
primary unit is directed toward the teacher’s 
study of individual children. Such study, 
followed with adjustments for each child dur- 
ing his earliest years, should help to avoid later 
problems and build in children an active ex- 
pectancy of happy, normal growth and ad- 
vancement. In Glencoe the study of each 
child brings the parent immediately into the 
program through conferences. Reports, which 
are a constant challenge to the teachers’ pro- 
fessional growth, include a report on the per- 
sonality and behavior of each child which is a 
yearly addition to the cumulative. record, re- 
ports of advancement in school subjects and 
activities, reports of physical condition and of 
objective tests of intelligence, school readiness, 
and achievements. First-grade failures have 
been abolished as undesirable from a mental 
health standpoint. Nonreaders, whose diffi- 
culties seem to be due to factors other than 
those of maturation, are given special remedial 
assistance as they continue in the primary 
division. 

In refuting the criticism that a ‘‘no-failure 
school” is one where you promote everybody 
and the children don’t have to learn anything, 


(Concluded on page 318) 
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Some Problems and Trends 


Whither the Rural School? 


by Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Division of Special Problems 


} 


*x*x* x Straw n tl! wind which seem to 
a f current moment indicate in- 

é ] creased interest in the education of 
a much neglected half of the chil- 

ire ted States, namely, those living 
ind g ( ( n rural or sparsely settled 
con ( The vearbook of the American 
\ssociat of School Administrators for 1939 
is devoted to a consideration of problems and 
prog! the field of rural and village educa- 
tio! International Institute of Teach- 
ers ( Columbia University, devoted. its 
earbi for 1938 to a discussion of Rural 
Educat d Rural Society in the United 
State i most of the countries of the world. 
Last, t perhaps most important to the chil- 
dre cerned, at least two-thirds of the 
States a or have been during recent years, 
showil lefinite indications of activity of one 


tvpe or another—all in the direction of im- 


proving the educational facilities available in 
these a is 

Stead and consistently over a long period 
of vears the population of the United States 


has been moving from rural into urban areas. 
Desirable, even essential, as the reasons for 
this migration generally are, the result is that 
rural areas as a whole have thereby become 


bereft of their original resources including those 


which are to be measured not economically 
only but also, and most significantly, in terms 
of human abilitv. At the same time rural 
areas must shoulder an undiminished, gen- 
erally an increased, burden of taxation, if even 
minimum public services are to be maintained. 
In other words, the resources of the country 
are constantly drawn upon to replenish those 
in the cities while compensation toward the 
upkeep services is either entirely wanting 
or, as certain States which aim to preserve 
equitability of social services—inadequate. 
Among these services public education ranks 
high in importance as well as in cost Indeed, 


lack of adequate educational facilities may be 
classed as among the causes as well as the 


migration from country to city 


areas Much has been said and written about 
the economic urge which has sent country 
boys and girls cityward; much about the “‘lure 
of the bright lights’? involving cultural and 
recreat al facilities as well as the less sub- 
stantial attractions If it were possible to 
estimate the loss to the countryside involved, 
in the lity as well as the number and poten- 
tial e mie contribution of the people who 


have left to seek better educational oppor- 
tunities for their children, it might well be that 
educat ke Abou ben Adhem’s name, leads 


all the rest It is certain that in addition to 
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the « nomie loss involved in the migratior 
from farm to city the loss in educational leadet 
ship, &@ qualuty much needed in the countrys 5 
i significant one It mav well account for the 
apparent inertia of a part of the rural popula 
tion in eduéational progress 


Underprivileged Educationally 


At any rate there remains this large propo! 


Impressive |! 


numbers as in potential resources admittedly 


Not muci 


need be said here about the conditions that 


tion of our school population 


underprivileged educationally 
influenced, throughout the vears, intelligent, 
far-seeing parents to seek elsewhere the educa- 
tional advantages not available to their chil 
dren in the country, even to the point ol break 
ing home and family ties. The story is 
familiar to observers as well as students of 
educational conditions. 

Only last month, in Scuoo. Lirsg, there is 
a clue to one of the most significant reasons 
for inferior schools in the country. It shows 
graphically how but 38 percent of the teachers 
of one- and two-teacher schools in the open 
country have 2 or more vears of college edu 
cation—the generally accepted minimum for 
reasonably qualified teachers, W hile 9] percent 
of the teachers in the large cities are as well 
or better qualified (data for 1936 The old 
adage—as the teacher so is the school—still 
holds good, but more particularly in the small 
schools, as the world knows. Logie would 
dictate that higher qualified rather than 
under qualified teachers were desirable if 


similar results are sought. Yet this lack of 


qualified teachers with its almost inevitable 
sequence of lower standards in instruction is 
still the crux of the rural school situation 
Constructive progress toward the improve- 
ment of schools in rural communities then 
may be expected to have as its ultimate ob- 
instruction 


jective the improvement of 


Otherwise it would be beside the point. 


Reorganization Important 


It would be difficult to characterize any 
one of the progressive movements in rural 
education now under way as the ‘‘most im- 
portant Education in the United States is 
organized in 48 different State systems each 
designed to meet different conditions, re- 
sources, ideals, and traditions. The degree of 
importance of any procedure depends on the 
situation in which it operates. It is, however, 
safe to say that among the most significant 


movements toward improvement of school 


1itions In rural areas 1 the United States 
and one fundamental in the majority of States, 
s that toward long time, State-wide planning 
f reorganizetion of school administrative 


ts, usually accompanied o1 preceded by 
transfer of a substantial proportion of school 
ipport from local to Stete sources Che goal 
f this movement is State-wide, i. e., includ 
ng all areas and children within 2#@ State, 
itther than local-district-wide provision for 
school 


financing a complete or “standard 


program. Such a program would provide for 
professional administration and supervision; 
for an enriched curricular program ineluding 
daptation to the environment and experiences 


of the childre hn cones rned: for adequate facili- 


ties in buildings and equipment; and other 
essentials 

During the past 5 vears State-wide surveys 
have been made in a number of States Ten 


such surveys have been made as cooperative 
projects of the Office of Education and State 
departments of education, with a view to 
studying existing educational conditions with- 
in the respective States to determine the 
possibilities for the organization of satisfac- 
torv schools and local school units—-including 
both administrative and attendance areas. 
rhe plans contemplate for each State school 
systems of adequate size and population to 
offer equitable educational facilities to all of 
the children as well as equitable distribution 
f the financial burden involved in their sup- 
port They involve a pooling of effort—the 
principle underlying public support of schools 
on @ State-wide and areas-wide rather than 
district-wide scale. The consummation of 
the plans resulting from these studies is of 
course for full realization in the future. How- 
ever, progress toward it is underway. 
Interpreted liberally it may be considered 
an extension of the consolidation or centrali- 
zation movement in which some progress has 
been made in every State—notable progress 
in many—to reach a larger number of chil- 
dren, additional areas, and to finance and 
administer the schools on a more democratic 
basis. The practice prevailing in most States 
of combining adjacent districts on majority 
vote of the people concerned, while demo- 
cratic in conception, has not proved demo- 
cratic in actual practice. Rather it has re- 
sulted in the formation of favored districts 
here and there, favored in taxable wealth 
and in a population with progressive ideals in 
education. Hundreds of children living in 
regions outside the borders of these centraliza- 
tions, often on the very peripbery of the 
newly formed districts, were even worse off 








after than before separation from the larg 
and more prosperous area 

Moreover, there has been a very natura 
tendency, often necessary for success, to ¢ 
fine the proposed centralizat 
tricts able to afford more commodious a1 
better equipped buildings, an end too oft 
confused with the more substantial 
of improved instructio Hence the mea 
rather than the end was occa ally sat 
tory. That mistakes have been made in the 
name of school consolidation, now of course 
widely recognized, does not detract materia 


from the substantial gain in educational prog 
ress which has resulted from it It has fac 
tated improved elementary educational fac 
ties for literally millions of children and has 


brought high schools within accessibl 
tance to thousands formerly without su 
advantages. 

The dramatic progress of the centralizat 
movement during the past 20 years has com 
from several causes. The country life move 
ment under the leadership of Theodore Roose 
velt, during his presidency, added emphasis t 
the growing realization of the need for enric} 
ing country life, including education, under 
changing social conditions, a movement stil 


. ] 
Increasing enrol 


under way. The rapidly 


ment in secondary schools throughout the 
country, though lagging im rural as compared 
with urban areas, had a marked effect The 
net result has been a reduction in one-teacher 


schools during the period of approximatels 
70,000, and an increase in centralized or cor 
solidated schoo!s from 5,000 to 17,500. These 
figures do not, of course, tell the whole story of 
Childre 
bers are attending schools i: 


than those in which they reside and to which 


schoo! centralization. in large num- 


districts other 


they are transported at public expense. [1 
these as well as in centralized schools facilities 
superior to those offered in the home districts 
are provided. The total number of childre: 
transported to school in 1936 as reported to the 
Office of Education was 3% million. No 
doubt it had reached at least 4 million in 1938 


Improving Instruction 


Estimates made in the Office of Education 
indicate that at children, 
namely, 4 million, are enrolled in one- and two- 
teacher open country schools. It is evident 
then, from the point of view of numbers alone, 
that not the least important of the several 
movements directed toward better schools in 
rural communities is that concerned directly 
with improving instruction, 
course, to the small as well as the larger 
schools. Curriculum development programs, 
usually under State leadership and State-wide 
in effect and State and local plans for profes 
sional supervision are significant activities for 
achieving this goal. Education, if it is to 
have meaning for children, must be adapted 
to their experiences in the environment i: 
which they live and attend school. One 
serious failure in education in the past in the 
small rural school especially, but often also 


least as many 


applicable, of 


rger school, has been the following of 


curr £ courses, methods, materials of in- 
structio and standards intended for and 
appropriate to urban schools, usually widel: 
lifferent in organization and facilities as well 

a ronment In some instances examina- 
tio! particularly those re | iired at the close 
rf the ementary school, were given by central 
authorities and were powerful incentives to 
teachers to follow procedures modeled after, 
I not the same as approved urban courses. 

[f the principle is sound that the task of 
moder education 1s to adapt instruction to 
the al ties and capacities of pupils, to build 

the environment, the content of rural 
education must be taken from and adapted to 


the rural environment,’’! according to a recent 


statement of Dr. Kandel. As the author 


explains this does not involve a policy ol 


restricting the 


g experiences of pupils to a 
narrow environment but rather a translation 


of the school’s activities into 





yne that has meaning to the learner. Enrich- 


ment of school programs, their adaptation to 
the abilities and experiences of children, are 
essentials of an equitable educational oppor- 
tunity for all children, whatever the com- 
munity in which they live. The achievement 
of these essentials under the different and 
more difficult situations to be met in small 
and often inadequately staffed rural schools 


as long been a serious obstacle to efficient 


instructio! 
Professional Supervision 


Professional supervision is generally con- 
sidered an effective aid in achieving the ob- 
jectives referred to above. In a number of 
Maryland, California, 


county 


States New Jersey, 


Virginia, for example supervisors, 
generally with State leadership and coopera- 
tion, are achieving efficient results in im- 
proving the content and method of instruc- 
tion. Loeal district superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals achieve similar results 
under the administrative organization pre- 
vailing in other States, New York, for example. 
Curriculum enrichment in health, guidance, 
the social studies, the vocations, school and 
group 


community projects, and the like; 


organization plans adapted to the small 
school, primary and intermediate units, e. g., 
among other progressive movements, are 
reaching rural communities through profes- 
sional supervision. 

Here, then, are a few of the signs which 
seem to indicate more fundamental, remedial 
rather than palliative, procedures approaching 
greater equitability in educational facilities 
for children in rural areas, a consummation 
levoutly to be wished. The ultimate objec- 
tive is nothing newer than the well known 
one of Dr 


rural and urban understood 


Dewey that we provide for all 
children what 
the best and wisest parent wants for his 
childrer 

Yearbook, 1938, International Institute of 
I. L. Kandel, ed. 


Educational 


leachers College, Columbia University 


Cultural Ties 
(Concluded yn page 292 


Circulation of Literature 


rhe circulatio DO rnals, and re 
views of the | ted Stat the other Amer- 
ican republics is distressing mited and the 
same may be said regarding the circulation of 
their production r count We simply 
do not know eac! thers literature. In this 
situation is revealed a project of large possi- 
bilities, for it is a realizable undertaking to 


trans!ate and disseminate widely in _ inex- 


pensive editions the best histories, biogra- 


phies, scientific publications, and other liter- 
ature of our respective countries. 
The rapid growth in the United States of 


movements for health conservation, child 
welfare, and social improvement are paralleled 
in our neighboring countries. Inter-American 
cooperation in these areas already has ac- 
complished much, but much remains to be 
done. 
Educational and informative films, tran- 


scending as they do the barrier of language, 


constitute a uniquely effective medium for 
cultural exchange 

Art and_music offer broad opportunities for 
effective cooperation The art of the United 
States is known only too little outside this 
country, while the artistic productions of the 
other American nations reach people of the 
United States to a limited extent. In some 
of the other American republics significant 
achievements in art are being realized and with 
exchange exhibits 
American 


these countries suitable 


should be earried out. musie, 
other than popular dance music, has received 
little general hearing. Concerts and other 
forms of musical expression, as well as visits by 
individual artists, would contribute consider- 
ably to a diffusion of the knowledge of the 
culture of this country. The whole field of 
unlimited 


radio broadeasting offers almost 


possibilities for the increase of international 


understanding through effective cultural re- 


lations. 
Special Institutes 


In some of the capitals of the American 
institutes exist for intellec- 
United States; 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
There is a dearth of such 


Republics special 
tual cooperation with the 
notably, in Rio de 
Santiago, and Lima. 
institutions both in the south and here in the 
United States in contrast with the relatively 
large number of institutions which exist for 
the promotion of cultural relations with 
Europe. It is important that cooperation and 
encouragement be extended to these organi- 
zations and new ones created to the end that 
close cultural contacts may be maintained. 
The first 50 years of the Pan American 
Union will be celebrated in 1940, which year 
also will be the fourth centenary of the explo- 
rations of Francisco Vazquez de Coronado in 
what is now the Southwestern portion of the 
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I ~ es t CCASIONS offer 
spl ties fT QGuICKE! i! every 
je mn | ted States a livelier in- 
terest | er-Ame ca reiations ind to 
ig the programs of cultural and 

betweel ourselves 


tr ( 
mme ght be designated as the re- 
dist ir history All too frequently 
we ribed our cultural evolution as 
thoug { id had no relation to that of the 
othe \ ca Rep iblies Delegates from 
those < tries at Lima indicated that the 
sam ce prevails with them. It is in- 
terest to reflect that everv school] child in 
eve ean republic starts his history 
studies t the discovery of America by 
Columl and the explorations that followed, 
but for from that pornt the stream of 
histor €s t separate nationalistic 
tributa ich taking its own independent 
direct ninfluenced by the others. It 
might be added that the history of each na- 
tionalist tributary is not infrequently so 
taught as 1 dicate that the main portion of 
the original cultural stream flows through it. 

As a itter of fact, there was a marked 
diverge between the developing civiliza- 
tions of our several countries, but the separa- 
tion me as as complete as some of our 
histories have suggested. The American 
Revolution, for example, strongly influenced 
the thinking and later action of the countries 
to the south, and their revolutions in turn 
great! fluenced our development. Again 
and again our cultural streams have inter- 
penetrated and in recent years with improved 
communications they have been steadily con- 
verging There is need for new textbooks 
and ne ypular histories which adequately 
describe the inter-relations of our developing 


cultures and the enriching contribution each 
has made to the others 

Many other ways of cooperation might be 
discussed, but these will suffice to illustrate 
cal character of cultural relations. 

Our Government is performing its part in 
furthering the good-neighbor policy, but the 
good neighbor policy can never be carried to 
Government action alone; it 


completi: by 
remains the people to play their part. 
And the first obvious thing for persons to do 
who wish to be good neighbors is to make 
themselves known It is evident, therefore, 
that the program of cultural relations is to be 
a people’s movement: A movement in which 
the citizens of the United States in collabora- 
tion with their neighbors will have the high 


privilege and satisfaction of building a peace- 
ful, cooperative, and friendly inter-American 


world 
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American Edueation Week 1939 


General Theme 


Education for the American Way of Life 


Daily Topics 


Sunday, November5 . . . 


The Place of Religion in Our Democracy 


Monday, November6. . . . Education for Self-Realization 
Tuesday, November7 . . . Education for Human Relationships 
Wednesday, November 8 . . Education for Economic Efficiency 
Thursday, November 9 . . . Education for Civic Responsibility 
Friday, November 10. . . . Cultivating the Love of Learning 
Saturday, November Il. . . Education for Freedom 


* * 


* + 


A Clear Responsibility— 


But How? 


* & X& [Education is not the exclusive busi 


ness of school teachers nor is health 
teaching confined to the schools, but 
a by all rights of tradition and experi- 


ence, and through the advantage of organiza- 
tion, the function of health education of chil- 
dren of school age belongs to the schools, pub- 
lic or private. The report of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association makes this plain, if it was not 
already understood. After listing the various 
services included in the education of the school 
child concerning health it says: 

“It is axiomatic that every school system 
should carry on a program of health instrue- 
tion . . . it is clearly a responsibility of the 
board of education and its professional staff. 

‘Daily health inspection of each child by the 
teacher or nurse is clearly a school responsi- 
bility. 

“The provision of medical and dental exami- 
nations at regular intervals of the school 
career of each child constitutes a definite 
responsibility of school authorities.”’ 

So much for the ageney which should con- 
duct health-education activities in schools. 
And now for the actual doing of this piece of 
work. 

It so happens that, in 1939, the plans for 
health education in schools have been admir- 
ably worked out by the Educational Policies 
Commission, by a committee of the American 
Public Health Association, and by a com- 
mittee of State Directors of Health and 


Physical Edueation. The shaping of the 
mechanism is complete 

It also happens that the special training for 
engineers of the machinery involved has been 
admirably planned by representatives of the 
American School Health Association, the Na- 
tional Organization for Publie Health Nurs- 
ing, and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

However, these indispensable directors and 
teachers of teachers are not being prepared for 
the very good (or bad) reason that schools 
cannot employ them. Likewise, the approved 
plans for improving the health of the school 
child, edueation’s first objective, are not put 
into effect because the schools cannot afford 
to put them into effect 

It’s high time “‘the fire began to burn the 
stick, the stick began to whip the pig, and the 
pig began to go,”’ but the pig hardly stirs. 
It is true that funds for health work and even 
school health work are forthcoming for de- 
partments of health, State and local, but as 
vet only four State departments of education 
have been able to employ full-time specialists 
in health education, while the inadequacy of 
local funds for school purposes of any kind in 
many States renders the health-instruction 
program inadequate. It is to be hoped that 
not only will the inequality of opportunity for 
education in the States be equalized but that 
adequate funds for school health work will 
soon be available to State and local depart- 
ments of education. 

James Freperick Rocers, M. D. 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 
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FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


® Circulars of information on the history, 
geography, geology, flora and fauna, ac- 
commodations, etc., of the following national 
parks have been revised: Crater Lake—Ore- 
gon; Grand Teton—Wyoming; Hawaii; Las- 
sen and Sequoia—California; and Mount 
Rainier— Washington (see illustration Free 
copies of these circulars may be had by 
writing to the National Park Service. 


@ David Cushman Coyle is writing a series of 
pamphlets for the National Youth Adminis- 
tration designed to present reliable, non- 
technical information on social problems of 
general interest. The first two pamphlets in 
the series—Depression Pioneers and Rural 
Youth are off the press and are available free 
from NYA headquarters in Washington. 


® Selected characteristics of hospital facilities 
in 1936, including those of general and special 
hospitals, hospital departments of institu- 
tions, mental hospitals, and tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, and trends in hospital development, 
1928-36, are presented in United States Pub- 
lie Health Bulletin No. 243, Hospital Facilities 
in the United States. 10 cents 


@ The official map of the United States, 
revised by the General Land Office every 2 
years by order of Congress, is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents 
Mounted on cloth, the map measures 5 by 7 
feet, and shows cities and towns, rivers and 
railroads, national parks and other Federal 
reservations, and the development of land in 
the United States during the past 150 years. 


at $2. 


@® Canada is the second best customer for 
United States products and is by far our lead- 
ing source of imports, according to a recent 
study of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Trading Under the Laws of Canada, 
Trade Promotion Series No. 176. 20 cents. 
Although the common law of England is the 
foundation of the jurisprudence in both the 
Dominions and Provincial spheres, except i: 
Quebec, which derived its legal system from 
the French codes, many variations have de- 
veleped, as in the United States, in conse- 
quence of legislative enactments adjusting the 
commercial laws to local and modern condi- 
tions. 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has re- 
vised the following price lists of Government 
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Courtesy of the National Park Service 


Horseback party, Mount Rainier 
National Park. 


publications: Alaska and Hawaii, No. 60; Im- 
migration—Naturalization, citizenship, aliens, 
races, No. 67; Plants—Culture of fruits, vege- 
tables, grain, grasses, and cereals, No. 44: 
Roads, No. 45; Standards of Weight and Meas- 
ure—Tests of metals, cement and concrete, 
iron, electricity, clays, photography, No. 64; 
Weather, Astronomy, and Meteorology, No. 
18. Free. 


@ From many and varied sources the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce gathers 
information on new research projects in the 
field of marketing, prints the gist of state- 
ments by_ leaders in Government and _ in 
industry, reviews new business books and 
significant magazine articles, and lists new 
studies and statistical surveys on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of each month in Domestic 
Commerce. Subscription rate: 36 issues and 
semiannual index $1 a year (foreign $2) in 
advance. Special rates for multiple subscrip- 
tions for schools and business organizations 
are available on request. Remittances for 
subscriptions should be made payable to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


@ From one-fifth to one-third or more of all 
farm families in most sections of the Great 
Plains have been forced to apply for relief in 
recent years. Farming Hazards in the Drought 
Area, Research Monograph XVI of the Divi- 
sion of Social Research, Works Progress 
Administration, presents a detailed analysis 
of the agricultural situation in 13 widely 
separated countie the Great Plains 
drought area and is based on an intensive 
analysis of the farm operations of a selected 
group of almost 1,000 farmers. An analysis 
was made of the rural rehabilitation problems 
of the areas studied in terms of specitic local 
conditions, and suggestions were formulated 
for a long time program of agricultural adjust- 
ment. Free copies are available from WPA 
headquarters, Washington. 


@ The great majority of all accidents that 
occur in industry are preventable. Industrial 
Injuries to Women and Men, 1932-to 1984, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 160; 10 cents, 
presents data from 19 States on injuries, on 
injured persons, industries in which the injury 
oecurred, cause of injury, and wages and com- 


pensation. 
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Curriculum of the CCC 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


activities to be 


kk * the educational 


ganized in a given camp should 

be based upon the interests and 

ia the problems of the men.” This 
statem he basie philosophy of education 
the ¢ ps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps i made n the handbook for CCC 
educat lished in 1934 Throughout the 
past 5 this thought has actuated camp 
advisers {1 others in their building up of a 


program of training in the camps 


step, a guidance procedure has been 


step 
organized in the camps, the function of which 
is to seek out, interpret, and validate the 
nterests and problems of the enrollees. Only 
upon such a basis can a valid curriculum be 
consti which is in keeping with the basic 
philos that needs and interests shall 
dictate the content of the program. 

The needs and interests of enrollees in the 
corps fall roughly into two general groups: 

1. Present interests and problems 

a) Problems of an individual and personal 


character, the solutions of which are important 


ndividual’s future 


to the 
Ind dual interests and needs for 
ed icationa work 
c) Pr ems in the camp for which there is 
a cooperative responsibility on the part of the 
enrollees with the supervisory personnel for 


living and working in the camp. 
2. Plans for reconnecting themselves with 


norma yutside These relate to: 
a) Vocational interests. 
b) Opportunities for employment. 
c) Reestablishment of home and family 
relationships 

It is true that in the best sense of the 
word the entire life of the enrollee in camp is 
educational However, the educative effec- 


of these processes cannot be left to 


tiveness 


chance There must be an organized educa- 

tional program which converts each phase of 

camp life into a definite teaching and learning 

situatior By utilizing all activities of camp 

life and work, the CCC watchword, “Learning 

by Doing,” can be more fully realized.} 
inalysis Made 

Ir to translate the needs and in- 
terests of the enrollees in a given camp into a 
workable plan of training, an analysis of the 
training possibilities in the camp and available 
tothe camp ismade. These include: 

a) Prevocational and occupational training 
on the work project and on the camp overhead. 
The a work project includes approxi- 
mately 65 different jobs which may be made 
the bas training for occupations outside 
the corps, while the camp operating overhead 
offers from 9 to 12 separate jobs. A large 
percentage of the training needs of the en- 
rollees camp can be met by job training 
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connected with the various tasks, together 
with related training during leisure time. A 
few examples are as follows: Cooking in the 
camp kitchen, stenography in the company 
and work project offices, truck driving in 
camp and on the project, retail sales in the 
camp canteen, masonry, surveying, tractor 
and heavy machinery operation, landscaping, 
terracing, and the like, on the work project 
English and 
drafting, 


Related subjects are business 


mathematics, blueprint reading. 


P¢ PAM 
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TRAINING IN | 





and the like. Full use is made of every train- 
ing possibility, whatever the relative degree 
of potential skill. 

(b) Occupational and prevocational train- 
i. during leisure time. Not all of the train- 
ing needs of a group of 200 enrollees can be met 
by training on the job in camp. Where train- 
ing is needed which cannot be so provided, 
classes during leisure time in camp or in nearby 
cooperating schools are organized. Equip- 
ment is provided and instructors drawn from 








the camp staff or from the outside. Where it 
is impossible to provide instruction in thi 
camp the men are transported to nearby 
schools whose services are usually reimbursed 
or often secured on a free basis. Practic 
‘work is provided where necessary in order to 
simulate true working conditions. 

(ec) Remedial and related academic training 
Approximately 100,000 or 35 percent of enrol! 
ees in the corps have not completed the worl 
of the elementary grades A program of 
remedial elementary work is provided for this 
group, leading to the granting of eighth-grade 
diplomas for a large number of men. In 
addition, the large need for academic work re- 
lated to prevocational and occupational 
training is provided for during leisure tim 
In view of the fact that less than \% of 1 percent 

of enrollees separated from the service return 
to school, greater emphasis is placed upon 
removing functional deficiencies than upon 
working for school credits. In order to meet 
the needs of a very large percentage of those 
needing further elementary training and 
related training, there has been evolved for 
use in the camps a functional elementary 
program. This program is built around a series 
of six work books in language usage and the 
same number in elementary arithmetic. The 
language-usage program aims to integrate the 
teaching of reading, both oral and silent; 
penmanship; spelling, vocabulary; grammar; 
and, through the use of graded supplemental 
readings, social studies. ‘The vocabulary is 
set at 4,000 words, scientifically determined. 
Grammar is not taught as such, but is intro- 
duced as usage in accordance with a difficulty 
scale of 78 items. Camp life is the integrating 
interest factor. 

(d) The larger field of social adjustment is 
not neglected in the curriculum of the corps. 
The avocational field is well covered by arts 
and crafts clubs, dramatics, and music, both 
as instructed groups and spontaneous activi- 
ties. Regular instruction is provided in health 
and hygiene, which serves to fix the lessons 
learned through the healthful practices which 
camp regulations require, such as daily baths, 
der.tal inspection, and the like. All enrollees 
receive instruction in first aid as a require- 
ment of the camp. Activities which emphasize 
‘the duties and privileges of citizenship are 
earried on. Ceremonies honoring men who 
have become 21 years of age are held. 
is granted to permit voting by those eligible. 
Effort is made to emphasize the practical 
values of camp life in terms of good citizenship. 


Leave 


The program in the camps seeks constantly 
to draw out the various phases of camp life 
and define them in terms of the future ex- 
perience of the enrollee. The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in its essence, both in camp 
and on the work project, is a training program. 
The efforts of those responsible for the training 
in the camps look toward extracting the maxi- 
mum of training value from the life and work 
of the camp and adding to it such additional 
training as will meet the needs and problems 
of the enrollees of the camp. 
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Excerpts from Report 


Chicago’s Adult Education 


The Americanization department of the 
Chicago Board of Education has developed 
its services tremendously since it was organ- 
ized in 1917, until today 9,000 students avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered in these 
classes, according to Supt. William H. Johnson 


‘‘An increased number of classes this year 


has resulted in an additional enrollment of 


over 2,000 students. Among the more than 
9,000 in these groups are native born from 
57 countries. 

“The students range from 17 to 88 years of 
age. ‘The largest number of students, nearly 
3,000, are between the ages of 40 and 50, 
and approximately 100 are over 70 years of 
age. 

**At the end of each school year, certificates 
and diplomas are given to many of these 
menand women. At the last commencement, 
about 700 certificates and diplomas were 
distributed 

‘The adult education movement is becom- 
ing so well recognized, throughout the United 
States that it presents a challenge to every 
public-school system. The needs and demands 
of adults for general education as well as for 
specialized training are increasing throughout 
our Nation,’’ Superintendent Johnson states. 


Speech-Improvement Classes 


‘The work of the speech-improvement 
classes in the evening high schools divides 
itself into two types: The first and largest 
provides training for the foreign-born students 
who are sufficiently advanced to take up 
high-school work, but who have a noticeable 
foreign accent, and need, particularly, prac- 
tice in English pronunciation; the second 
assists the American-born students whose 
English is faulty and indistinct. 

‘Several of the evening schools have special 
classes for the foreign born in which the 
emphasis is placed on minimizing foreign 
accent, acquiring American idiom, vocabulary 
growth, and developing a fluency in everyday 
speech. Phonic exercises, much class expres- 
sion, and practice in the rhythm of English 
speech form a part of the classroom procedure. 


Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Classes 


“Classes for the deaf and for those who are 
so hard of hearing that they are unable to 
hear speech except when it is greatly ampli- 
fied, are provided in the Austin, Englewood, 
Fenger, and Schurz evening high schools. 

“In these classes no attempt is made to 
teach anything except the technique of lip 
reading. Almost all of these students lost 
their hearing after they had reached adult- 
hood. Their speech is satisfactory, but they 
are seriously handicapped, both socially and 
economically, because of their hearing defect. 
The skill in lip reading which these adults ac- 


quire gives them a new lease on life, and in 
addition, opportunities for bettering their 


employment are greatly increased, 
Evening Elementary Classes 


“Approximately 6 percent of the evening 
school adults are in the elementary depart- 
ment. They are divided into two distinet 
groups—The American-born who wish to add 
to the meager education they had received 
when they were compelled for one reason or 
another to drop out of school in their child- 
heod, and the foreign-born who enroll in 
Americanization classes in order to study the 
English language and prepare for citizenship, 
These adults may receive eighth-grade diplo- 
mas and citizenship papers, and frequently 
continue in the high-school departments. 

“The Americanization classes each year ex- 
pedite the naturalization of some 750 foreign- 
born persons who are anxious to qualify for 
citizenship. A visit to an average Americani- 
zation class will disclose 30 or 40 men and 
women of all ages and stations in life. Most 
of them have been in the United States less 
than a year, and some of them only a few 
weeks. Many of them had acquired an ex- 
cellent education in their native lands. Voca- 
tionally, they range from day laborers who 
work only intermittently, to officers of foreign 
banking houses. 


4ddult Department 


“The school year 1937-38 revealed a de- 
cided increase in the adult department at the 
Dante, the full-time day school for adults in 
the city. The membership today is twice 
Almost 300 


students are enrolled. The increase is due 


what it was last year at this time. 


in part to the foreign language newspapers, 
recommendations of former students, the 
central office, and the principals of schools. 
The following statistics are interesting; 18 
nations are represented in this year’s 


enrollment. 


Students Students 


United States 64  Yugoslavia__ - 
Italy _ _- 38 Russia__- 3 3 
China SO ~aenh....-.-.<. 3 
Mexico 45 Albania 2 
Greece 30 =6Chile 2 
Poland ; 16 Colombia_-- - 2 
German y-Aus- Brazil 2 

tria__. 12 Rumania_- ; 6 
Lithuania _ _- 8 — 
Czechoslovakia 6 Total _ 281 


“The past year has shown a great change in 
the educational background of these students. 
More and more, the enrollment includes stu- 
dents who have graduated from a secondary 
school in their native land. In a recent class, 
college graduates also were numbered among 


the members.”’ 
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Cooperative Study of 


Secondar y 


School Standards 


by Carl A, Jessen,’ Specialist in Secondary Education 


x*** teg al accrediting agencies of 
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fact, it 


as accrediti 


more al 
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ns with 


United States, nearly 6 years 
10, Started a cooperative move- 


ooking toward revision of 


the accrediting of secondary 
. committee was formed of repre- 
the six associations which in 


membership include all the 48 
District of Columbia 
study of 


Thus 

g the cooperative 
ool standards 

eal period of the study it was not 

referred to as a study of college 

Such characterization of the study 

oose; it was erroneous; for there 

intention on the part of those 

the study to make it an investiga- 


ege entrance. hey had become 


aware that, valuable as_ the 


accrediting had been develop- 
in secondary schools, it was in 
sion if it was to continue to serve 
education 


terests of secondary 


tr\ They were reminded of this 


ften by their own experience 
e statements of those outside the 
bodies who thought they had 
that something was wrong with 
ng system; and that experience 


hat the standards ought to be 


1 


t only for the benefit of those who 


ng to college, but in the interest of all 


Dians for the study developed, the 
lation’’ found its way into the 
frequency. In 


as mentioned approximately as often 


increasing 


ting. It came to be recognized 
1 more clearly that accrediting really 


lem which involved the continuous 


and progressive upbuilding of schools and that 
the stimulative factor might be emphasized 
with equal appropriateness whether accredit- 


ing were 


lowe ad rat 


of the si 
into ope! 
the cool 
purpt SE 
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} olume 


erative 


And so it has fol- 
naturally and logically that many 


olved or not. 


is and agencies which have put 
ition the procedures developed by 
study have done so for the 

stimulation and improvement and 
had interest in using the techniques 
liting. 
tance, the Maryland program, under 
schuoole have been evaluated, and the 
which has included 19 
vear, have both been conducted 


program, 


ition to improvement; in neither 
accrediting been involved. On the 
1, there are the announced plans of 
tions operating in the Middle At- 
e Southern, the North Central, and 
vest regions of the United States to 


of the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
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This map shows the territory in which each of the regional associations operates. The 
only State to have a double affiliation is Montana which is a member of both the North 


Central and Northwest Associations. 


use the cooperative study procedures in lieu 
of their present standards for the accrediting 
of schools, such use being variously optional, 


recommended, or mandatory within stated 


periods of time. 
The Guiding Principles 
Early in the deliberations of the committee 


of the stud, 
tion was given to the development of a set of 


in charge extended considera- 
guiding principles to deal with philosophy 
and objectives, pupil population and school 
community, plant, staff, educational program, 
guiding 


revisions 


and administration. These prin- 


ciples have undergone numerous 
and are fundamental to the entire subsequent 
development of the study. They express the 
background from which ‘have been developed 
the procedures and investigations here de- 
scribed. These guiding principles are stated 
in the Evaluative Criteria, the manual known 
by the title How to Evaluate a 
School, 


of the Cooperative 


Secondary 
and the forthcoming General Report 
Study of Secondary School 
three volumes and the 


series of charts known as Educational Tem- 


Standards. These 
peratures are the four major publications of 
the cooperative study. 


Check on Facilities 


The cooperative study has carefully can- 
vassed several types of methods which seemed 
to hold promise for correct evaluation of the 
which 


efficiency of schools. One of these 


readily suggests itself is a check of facilities. 


More background of experience is available 
with regard to this method than any other, 
since the standards under which schools have 
been accredited in the past have so largely 
inquired into the facilities provided. The 
standards dealing with buildings and sites, 
libraries and laboratories are of this sort; 
the standards dealing with 
offerings, time requirements, teacher prepara- 
tion, and the conditions under which teaching 


similar, also, are 


The cooperative study by no 
means discarded the experience gained over 
a period of years by State and regional agen- 
cies in judging of the efficiency of education 
through a thorough check on the educational 
Effort has been 


is carried on. 


facilities and environment. 
made to make this check more systematic, 
objective, and concrete through asking schools 
numerous questions concerning the facilities 
available with respect to plant, teaching staff, 
administration, and general educational pro- 
gram both curricular and extracurricular. 
These questions are contained as check-list 
items in the publication of the study known as 
Evaluative Criteria. Schools check themselves 
on a three-point scale as to whether the provi- 
sions are present to a very satisfactory degree, 
are present to some extent, or are unsatisfac- 
tory or completely lacking. 


Check on Utilization 


The Evaluative Criteria carry the agp 
significantly further when inquiry is made, 
, of the check-list ieee 
Thus, 


is the case with many 
concerning the utilization of facilities. 
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instead of merely ascertaining whether certai! 


types of records are kept, inquiry is made into 


the use of those records for guidance a1 
other purposes; a well-equipped, well-orgar 
ized library may be relatively 
only seldom used by teachers and pupils 
excellent 
prepared, but they are of littl 
they influence the everyday work of the class 


courses of studv may have bee 


value unless 


room; teachers may be well trained academ 
cally and professionally, but if they are not 
efficient teachers the pupils suffer; and so o1 
The Evaluative Criteria seci_re information not 
only regarding the presence of facilities, but 
in no less measure regarding the us« 
those facilities. 


Another Feature 


One other feature of the Evaluative Crite? 
is that at the end of each maior section occurs 
a number of summarizing questions intended 


to bring out any important characteristics « 
evidences of growth which have not been ade- 
quately 
items. 
ing at the end of the section on 
illustrative of this feature: 

1. What are the best elements or character- 
istics of the guidance service? 

2. In what respects is it least adequate or 


covered in the specific check-list 
The following five questions appear- 


guidance are 


in greatest need of improvement? 

3. In what respects has it been improved 
within the last 2 years? 

4. What improvements are now 
or are definitely planned for the immediate 
future? 

5. What 
has the school made of its own problems in 
this field within the past 
making? 


being made 


scientifically conducted studies 


3 vears or is it now 


Visiting Committee 


Finally there are contained in the Evalua- 
tive Criteria items which are labeled ‘‘Evalua- 
tions.”” These are 
various sections for the use of 
mittee. The 
(usually three or more educators who have 
been trained in the use of the Evaluative 
Criteria), after spending 2 or days in a 
school checking on the their 
utilization, fil] in their evaluations on a five- 
point scale. While variations in the 
program may occur, it is an integral part of the 
procedure in accrediting a school and is a 
useful part of evaluating a school for purposes 
of stimulation regardless of accrediting. The 
visiting committee brings into the 
that expert judgment from an unbiased source 
without which no evaluation can have 
factory validity. 

Throughout the United States hundreds of 
individual educators have participated in one 
or more evaluations as members of 
committees. The cooperative study first ir 
troduced the visiting procedure 3 vears ago 
into 200 schools which were evaluated 
mentally that year. 


inserted throughout the 


a visiting com- 


members of this committee 


more 


facilities and 


visiting 


procedure 


satis- 


visiting 


experl- 


During the last 2 vears 
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made of 





the regional and State programs have given 
this opportunity to numerous others who have 
assisted in 


evaluations supervised by trained 


evaluators connected with the 


cooperative 


Judging the School 


Ever since it began to talk, the cooperative 


study has emphasized the importance of 
evaluating each school in keeping with its 
ybjectives It is obvious, for instance, that a 
private school preparing a selected group of 


pupils for college entrance should not be 


judged in the same terms as a public high 


school which sends one-sixth of its pupils to 
college and has the obligation of training the 
other 
jobs 


jectives is, however, not so simple a process as 


five-sixths of its pupil population for 
Kvaluating a school in terms of its ob- 


might at first sight appear, partly because the 
schoot often can furnish no clear-cut state- 
ment of its objectives, partly because the ob- 
jectives when stated need to be examined by 
some criteria to determine whether they are 
the objectives the school ought to pursue, and 
partly because the evaluation of any school, 
once its objectives are known, is complicated 
if the 


objectives into account. 


evaluations are properly to take those 
Early attempts of the study to solve this 
problem were not so successful as desired. 
Consequently during the present school year 
special methods of approach to the problem 


been put 


have into operation in 15 schools 
which agreed to work closely with the study 
in an effort to seek a solution. Attempt has 
been made to check the validity of the stated 
objectives of these schools against the char- 
acter of the pupil-population and the type of 
community served. The objectives being thus 
validated, serve as a touchstone for applica- 
tion of the evaluative criteria to that school. 
The results of this experiment have not as yet 
been adequately analyzed to permit the issu- 
ing of a definite statement concerning its re- 


sults, but indications are that it has had some 


measure of success. 
Checking the Output 


But someone says, How about the output? 
Check that adequately and the whole problem 
utilization, 
all of these are of im- 


has been solved. Environment, 
committee judgment 
portance, but, after all, the essential of the 
Would it not 


be easier and much more direct to measure 


whole matter is the product. 
the results in the education obtained by girls 
and boys while they are in school and after 
thev have left school? 

The cooperative study did attempt to meas- 
ure the product in a number of different ways. 
One way was through two batteries of standard- 
17,000 


juniors in high school, one testing period com- 


ized tests administered to more than 


ing in October and a second testing of the same 
pupils coming in May of the same school year. 
Another attempted approach was through in- 
vestigation of the college success of graduates 


who continued their educati 


nm beyond high 


school. Still another was an effort to secure 


some measure of the success of former pupils 
of two different periods who had not gone to 
college, many of whom had withdrawn with. 
out completing high school 

Another series of investigations was aimed 
at securing the opinions of those who presum- 
ably would be most capable of passing judg- 
ment on the value of high-school education. 
Three such types of judgments were solicited 
from pupils in school, from parents of pupils 
in school, and from former pupils who had 
been out of school for 4 or more years. The 
total 


tabulated exceeded 25,000. 


number of judgments so secured and 

The upshot of these elaborate attempts to 
measure results was that, while many of the 
schools found the results stimulating and use- 
ful, the procedures netted rather inadequate 
measures of the excellence of the schools.2 
For this reason the measures of results are 
recommended rather as devices for stimulation 
than as methods for evaluation of schools for 
accrediting. 


Some Recommendations 
The most significant procedures tested and 


study 
involve a thorough canvass of the facilities of 


recommended by the cooperative 
the school and the utilization of those facili- 
This canvass is best made through par- 
staff 
member giving attention to those features in 


ties. 


ticipation of the entire faculty, each 
the Evaluative Criteria which most intimately 
concern his work. The next step is to bring 
in a committee of experts to visit the school 
long enough to become thoroughly acquainted 
with its operation, to review and revise the 
responses made to check-list items, and finally 
to make the evaluations called for in the 
Evaluative Criteria. This done, the school is 
ready to compute its scores and to chart its 
strong and weak points on the educational 


thermometers contained in the publication 
called by this name. 

2 The reader who is interested in description and analysis 
iccess of graduates and 


s referred to the 


of the testing program, th 
drop-outs, and the ca 
General Report of the Cooperative Study, 





List Available 


How is education 


problems? 


helping to solve home 
What do high-school pupils like to 
study? How are needy college students getting 
an education? What is being done to improve 
What are the 
disappointments and satisfactions in library 


teaching in the United States? 
work? 

Answers to these and many other questions 
appear in new publications of the Office of 
A list of Office publications will 
be sent upon request Write United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Education. 
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-roblems of Vocational Guidance of 


by Ambrose Caliver. Specialist in the Education of Vegroes 


liscuss s based upon the 


g three assumptions: First 
e principles of vocational 
e are the same for Negroes 


hat their application may be 


as for rt 
lifferent certall circumstances, and 
that specia phases and sdinctmitaabail 
be made the operation of a guidance pro- 
gram for t , Second, that the conditions 
calling for special consideration are not in- 
herent { Negroes’ racial characteristics, 
but rather result from their social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds and present status. 
Third, that cational guidance is a phase of 
the total educational process As such it 
must be cerned with a curriculum of 
uctivities and guidance which will give 
children the opportunity learn how to live 
and work effectively, and assist adults in mak- 
ing adjustments to changing occupational 
conditions. Careful study of the problems 
Negroes fa and of their possible solutions 
should be made by everyone actively inter- 
ested in t education and welfare of this 
racial gr 

Many the problems herein discussed 
are encountered by others as well as by 
Negroes: but their case the problems are 
often acce iated and the opportunities for 
solving them are fewer Although there are a 
few places where they are receiving relatively 
effective guidance service, in general there is a 
great . is field 

General Educational Program 

Accord to available studies, few institu- 
tions for Negroes have organized guidance 
prograt In those titutions that provid 
guidance the programs limited, as shown 
by the gathering information about 
students bout occupations, and about the 
social and economic life of the community; 
and by t pportunities offered students to 
gain oc tional « xperience. 

The rg ation and administration of 
Negro s¢ are, in the main, along tradi- 
tional lit th emphasis on academic sub- 
jects, and lacking in flexibility. The cur- 
riculum r the most part has a minimum 
number rses adapted to modern needs 
Extra m activities, which are excellent 
agencis eloping certain qualities that are 
bas t fective occupational adjustment 
and ting students in making occu- 
pat i s, are also limited Two other 
conait the general education of Negroes 
whit " ecial concern in the condi of a 
vocat . lance program have to do with 
the larg rtior I pupils who are overage 
and sive number who adrop out of 
scl ( Che first condition requires an 
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adjustment of guidance materials and pro 


cedures for a given grade in terms of the ages of 


he pup is, § 


requires the 


ind the second condition probably 
introduction of more definite 
vocational-guidance services in earlier grades 
than usual in order to assure a more effective 
occupational adjustment of those who leave 
school early These should be considered 
temporary measures only, however, pending 


improvement in the conditions mentioned 


Problems encountered in attempting to 
utilize regular textbooks, in geography and 
history, for example, as vocational-guidance 
aids for Negro students are very important 
An accurate presentation in the elementary 
and secondary-school textbooks of the Ne- 
gro’s contribution to the progress of America 
would have great value in stimulating the 
vocational interests and widening the occu- 
pationa! outlook of Negro boys and girls 
Also, it probably would be helpful in creating 
a more favorable attitude among white persons 
toward Negroes, resulting in a helpful increase 
in occupational opportunities from the stand- 
point of placement as well as advancement 
The same deficiency noted in regard to text- 
books is found in supplementary readers 
One difficulty in the past has been a lack of 


How- 


ever, such information is available as separate 


accurate information about Negroes. 


works, and in some instances is included as 


parts of books treating general subjects 


Exploratory Opportunities 
Some of the deficiencies in the general 
education of Negroes prevent the use of try 
out and exploratory activities as guidance 
‘reorgan- 
“activity’’ pro 


aids For example: The lack of 
ized’”’ schools, the lack of 
grams, inadequate shop and laboratory facil- 
ities, and narrow curriculum and extracurric 
ulum offerings. 

Personal investigation and visits to indus- 
trial, business, and agricultural enterprises are 
valuable means of helping students 
Opportunities 


other 
explore the work of the world 
to make use of such agencies have been more 
or less limited for Negroes. This same prob- 
lem is faced when they are seeking after-school 
jobs. These jobs, whether used principally for 
self-support while attending school or for 
occupational experience, provide excellent op- 
portunities for students to explore their ow: 
interests and fitness for the tvpe of work being 
performed Personnel studies of Negro stu- 
dents and of graduates and withdrawals from 
high school and college show that the types of 
after-school work in which they engage while 
students were limited, and conformed rather 
generally to the narrow occupational patter! 
followed by Negro adults. 


roes 





Gathering and Interpreting Information 


Studies of occupational choices made by 
Ne gre st 


a professional 


idents show that a majority choose 
occupation. Some of the 
reasons for this may be found in a study of 
their backgrounds, their school facilities, and 
status. For 


their economic example: (1) 


Be cause of their experience d ining slavery, 
Negroes developed a false sense of value of the 
different occupations, and learned to disdain 


| activities 2) 


nanual 
Because of the lack of educational oppor- 


tunities, both in and out of school, their 


work and related 


occupational outlook is narrow. (3) Because 
they observe that the professional occupations 
apparently provide Negroes greater economic 
security and social prestige, a dispropor- 
ionate number express a preference for them. 
In interpreting and using the information 
about students’ occupational choices the 
above facts should be kept in mind, and ways 
and means sought of broadening the range of 
their choices 

Tests are increasingly being used to gather 
information concerning the intelligence and 
aptitudes of students; three special problems, 
however, face the guidance worker who uses 
The first is that 
the majority of Negroes have not had experi- 
ences that will make them familiar with the 
Second, 


the lack of exploratory opportunities on all 


them in studying Negroes 


procedures and techniques of testing. 


levels of education may make Negroes less 
versatile and deft in testing situations than 
others who have had the advantage of such 
their lack of skill in 
their 
Persons giving tests to Negroes 


opportunities. Third 
reading may also influence adversely 
test results. 
should keep these problems in mind when 
drawing conclusions and interpreting results 

One of the most difficult problems facing 
guidance workers among Negroes is the lack of 
accurate cumulative records about students. | 
Adequate guidance of students is impossible 
inless there is a record of their activities and 
interests, and of the evaluations which teachers 
make of students’ activities Lack of such 
records or their effective use is often a weak 
spot in the administration of schools for 
Negroes 


Counseling 


Counseling is for the purpose of focusing all 

ailable facts and all the experiences of the 
student upon his particular problem or prob- 
ems in order that he may be helped in arriving 
at a solution. This service for Negroes is fre- 
quently made more difficult because of various 
factors in Negroes’ backgrounds which in- 
fluence their personality. Shall Negroes be en- 
couraged to select and prepare for occupations 
which do not “exist’’ for them; or shall they 
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a 


be guided into those occupations in which 
large numbers of their group are already en- 
gaged; or, shall a “middle of the road’’ posi- 
tion be taken which recognizes the value of 
both procedures? These questions should be 


approached by counselors and teachers of 


Negro youth with as full an understanding as 
possible of the different factors involved. 


Preparation 


After Necroes have selected an 
there are special problems which they en- 


occupation, 


counter in securing the necessary preparation 
One problem is concerned with the deficiencies 
of schools for Negroes, previously mentioned, 
and relates to (1) limited offerings in voca- 
tional subjects; (2) lack of modern equipment 
and facilities; and (3) insufficient number of 
adequately prepared teachers of vocational 
subjects. Another problem is the lack of ap- 
prenticeship opportunities. Closely associated 
with this problem, and that of placement, is 
Negroes’ lack of opportunity to engage in co- 
operative work-study programs in their voca- 
tional preparation. Still another problem 
which Negroes frequently face is their in- 
ability, on account of financial and other 
reasons, to attend the school that offers the 
best preparation for the occupation chosen. 


Placement and Follow-up 


“Job satisfaction’ cannot be achieved unless 
employment is secured that effectively utilizes 
the powers of the individual and provides 
personal satisfaction, and service to society. 
But finding jobs for Negroes is a difficult and 
serious problem today. The problem arises 
from several conditions, among them being 
the following: As simple manual occupations 
became mechanized, white persons sought the 
jobs formerly held by Negroes, which, under 
changed conditions, demanded new skills and 
knowledge and which paid higher wages. In 
many cases, Negroes were not prepared to 
meet the new demands of these jobs, and in 
other cases, particularly since the depression, 
they were not employed if white persons were 
available. In addition to losing jobs formerly 
held, Negroes have found relatively few oppor- 
tunities in the new occupations resulting from 
recent technological progress Moreover, 
many employers have lacked faith in Negroes’ 
ability to fit into the highly industrialized 
situations. Another belief held by some em- 
ployers is that racial conflicts will result when 
Negroes and white persons work together. 
However, there are many, many examples 
which show that, if given opportunity, Ne- 
groes can make good in most occupations, and 
that Negroes and white persons can work 
together without racial conflicts. 

Closely associated with ti 
the lack of apprenticeship opportunities for 
Negroes. This problem becomes serious in 
cases where an apprenticeship is essential to 
the completion of occupational training or to 
entrance upon work. 


iese problems is 


Many of the problems of placement dis- 
cussed here are also applicable to follow-up. 
[In addition, these conditions make follow-up 
of Negro workers particularly difficult: (1) 
Lacx of personnel and program; (2) lack of 
funds; (3) lack of proper relationship between 
school and world of work; (4) lack of wide- 
awake community organizations among Ne- 
groes; and (5) lack of leadership based on a 


long-range program. 


Suggested Solutions 


There are many approaches to solutions of 


the problems of vocational guidance of 


Negroes. Specific approaches and programs 
will vary with communities, regions, and cir- 
group. 
Some of the more obvious solutions are 


cumstances of the individual or 


implied in the discussions in this article. 
Other suggestions are given below. They 
are not offered as a panacea, but as possible 
aids toward solving the problems. 

(1) Introduction of the study of guidance 
in institutions for the education of teachers. 

(2) Preparation for adjustments to the 
swiftly changing occupational demands by 
giving students a thorough elementary edu- 
eation; and by teaching them the funda- 
mentals of two occupations at least. 

(3) Coordination of guidance and job find- 
ing efforts through a community committee 
in which the school might well assume leader- 
different undertaking 
In order to avoid taking jobs 
away from one group and giving them to an- 
other, it is suggested that effort be made to 
have Negroes employed in (a) newly organized 


ship, with agencies 


specific tasks. 


enterprises; (b) newly established divisions of 
old enterprises; and (c) newly created posi- 
tions of old enterprises. In addition, Negroes 
should be encouraged to qualify for positions 
in Federal, State, and local governmental 
agencies. 

1) Development of programs designed to 
promote interracial goodwill and cooperation. 

(5) Creation of a central bureau or agency 
to serve as a job clearing house, which would 
furnish information about available jobs in 
each community, and the number and quali- 
fication of applicants for jobs in each com- 
munity. 

6) Development of a guidance and reedu- 
cation program for adults affected by oceupa- 
tional shifts and new demands. /” 

(7) Conservation and cultivation of all the 
talents of Negroes in the interest of their 
personal development and the national 
welfare. 


* 


@ Twenty-five States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico have minimum wage 
laws. An analysis of these laws—the occupa- 
tion or industry covered, class of employees 
covered, minimum wage rates, and hours— 
is made in Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
167, State Minimum Wage Laws and Orders. 


20 cents 


Residential Schools 


Concluded f om page 294 


be left unturned in the attempt to discover and 


to stimulate remnants of hearing hitherto 


unused. 


Rhythm 


Because he cannot hear, the deaf child ig 
oblivious to the existence of rhythmical ge. 
quences in the world of sound, and he ig 
therefore unable to translate them into the 
rhythmical sequence of speech or the natura] 
grace of the body. As a result, one often sees 
in untaught deaf children a shuffling gait, awk- 
ward posture, and clumsy movements of all 
kinds; and from those who have had a rigorous 
training in speech one frequently hears a serieg 
of explosive guttural sounds instead of the 
smoothness of voice found among hearing 
children. Some stimulus other than sound 
must be utilized to make them appreciate and 
imitate the rhythm of natural speech as well 
as the balance and poise of the body. In order 
to accomplish this, every school for the deaf 
The vi- 
brating strings of the instrument can be readily 


makes extensive use of the piano. 


perceived by the deaf child through tactile 
experience. This medium, supplemented - by 
the visual stimulus of his teacher’s example, 
helps him to learn to interpret time, accent, 
pitch, and phrasing, and gradually to put 
into his own voice the rhythmical flow which 
he “‘hears.”’ 

The teacher may accompany the exercises 
in rhythmical speech with simple rhythmie 
actions. These in turn constitute the basis 
for the development of more complicated 
movements, such as marching, skipping, and 
even dancing. The grace and perfect time 
demonstrated by the children are sometimes 
so remarkable that it is difficult to convince 
the audience that they do not actually hear 
the music which accompanies their dances. 


Occupational Experiences 


Like all residential schools, the school for 
the deaf keeps ever in mind the objective of 
returning its graduates to normal community 
life to take their places as self-supporting 
and respected citizens. Some persons with 
seriously impaired hearing have attained 
marked success in a professional pursuit, but 
most of them find it easier to make vocational 
adjustment through trade or industrial service, 
particularly of the types not requiring exten- 
sive communication with fellow workers. 
Therefore, in those schools which offer voca- 
tional training great stress is laid upon such 
activities. In some schools practically all of 
the work carried on in the vocational depart- 
ment is really prevocational and of an explora- 
tory type, with the expectation that the 
student will receive more intensive training 
after he has left school through the vocational 
rehabilitation service of the State depart- 
ment of education. In others the vocational 
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Toring tensive and extensive 
One s¢ is. Op ited at least 22 
1 fere Lv ties, and it joins 
tw yt f leat in the same 
citv i g an employment service 

r era I 437 this school reported: 
In sp ment crisis of the past 
ears i possibile to secure employ- 
ment i graduates of these 
PY sl the employment service was 

yugulA less than 3 vears ago. 
It is that the advantages of a 
superior \ i training are reflected 
this l em] vment 

Social Adjustment 

Deaf people cannot live in a world of their 
own, apart n all that concerns hearing 
people rs is the privilege, the right, and 
the respo find happiness within the 


world, not away from it And the achieve- 


ment of that happiness depends upon two 





factors lhe first is the extent to which they 
have been prepared to take their places in a 
hearing world as well-adjusted personalities 
willing to accept without bitterness certain 
limitations posed upon them by reason of 
their hand et able to achieve in spite 
of them econd factor is the extent to 
which the hearing world in which they live is 
taught to appreciate the persons that. they 


can be and the work that thev can do. 


hools have a heavy responsi- 
of them 


only. to educate 


Residential se 


bility in both these areas, and many 


are doing their utmost not 


deaf children, but 
S are given every opportunity to 


also to educate a hearing 
public. Pup 
mingle with hearing children, to visit in the 
homes of hearing people, to perform before a 


hearing pul and to demonstrate their occu- 


pational efficiency before hearing employers. 
They are helped to adjust-the personality diffi- 
culties that inevitably arise in the growing-up 
are sometimes exaggerated be- 

sical handicap, and that with- 


process, ti 


cause of tl 
increasing menace to 
The teach- 


presence felt outside the school, 


out adjustment are an 


satisfactor iman relationships. 
ers make the 
work of community service 
State 
and follow the progress of mod- 


The hearing public, 


participate n the 
affiliate 


organizatio 


clubs, actively with teachers’ 


ern educat practices. 


on the other hand, is informed at every oppor- 
tunity of the work of the school, is invited to 
see it in operation, is given tangible evidence 
of the achievements of its graduates, and is 
reminded of its needs 


All of these things contribute to the deaf 


pupil’s po ties for successful living in the 


days that are to come. As a member of our 
great American citizenry he should have his 
opportunit for happiness gained through 


well-rendert The residential school 
and the da 


other in hi 


service. 
hool have much to give to each 
g him to reach that goal. 


* 
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From Evil Spirits to Microbes 


by James Frederick Rogers, 


*k**k* Mar diseases are communicable 

aa but, fortunately, information con- 
: cerning those diseases is also com- 
municable and it is highly appro- 
priate that this knowledge should be furnished 
by the | Public Health Service 


That Service has long been engaged in prevent- 


nited States 


ing the importation of such diseases and it has 
served as a powerful aid in their control within 


our borders. In its early days and for a cen- 


tury later, the Service had little to tell the 
public about communicable diseases other 
than that they were communicable, or ‘‘con- 


tagious,’’ or “‘infectious,’’ for those fearsome 
words nearly summed up what was known. We 
knew that certain 
transferred from the sick to the well and, after 
many thousand years of experience, we had 
also learned that by keeping the sick from as- 
sociation their fellows until the telltale 
signs of disease had disappeared, it would then 


ailments were somehow 


with 


be safe to resume their companionship. 
Some diseases are slow going and may be 
communicated over a long period. In ancient 
Babylonia and in Palestine persons with such 
ailments, notably leprosy (or what went by 
that 
of the camp, or city, and made to remain ata 


fortunate fellows 


name in those days), were driven out 


distance from their more 
until they were fully recovered or dead. In 
Europe in the Middle Ages they might even be 
required to carry a bell in order to give warn- 
ing of their approach. Other communicable 
diseases are rapid in their development and 
progress. They spread like a wave over a 
community, lay a considerable portion of the 
population on its back, or in its grave and are 
gone for the time. Where people were hud- 
died together as was the cape on ships in early 
days, it was observed that those exposed either 
had such a disease, or they were not going to 
have it, within a comparatively short space of 
time. 

In the fourteenth century the public health 
servants of Ragusa, a city of Dalmatia, forbade 
ships suspected of carrying, cases of the Black 
Death, along with more desirable cargo, to 
land their passengers, crews, or goods for the 
space of 30 days, or until they were unlikely to 
In the Italian tongue this pe- 
It was later 


be a menace. 
riod was known as a “‘trentina.”’ 
decided that it would be safer to extend this 
period from 30 to 40 days or to a “‘quarantina,”’ 
and this method of control was soon adopted 
by other Mediterranean ports. 

Our Public Health Service prevents the 
communication of disease from abroad to our 
citizens, but not many travelers are detained 
and seldom are any of them held for 40 days. 
However, the historic “quarantine” 
still stands for that period of isolation no mat- 
ter what its length. 


word, 


M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


Solving the Mystery 


rhe “trentina’’ and “quarantina” reflected 
a vast step forward in man’s groping after 
definit cause of 
contagious diseases 
mal stage when they were looked upon as the 
or a visitation by a 


the practitioners 


concerning the 
He had passed that dis- 
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work of spiteful spirits, 
vengeful deity. Evidently 
of preventive medicine of the Renaissance 
that human other 


go-betweens were involved for they 


realized beings, or some 
earthly 
burnt the bedding of the sick, aired their rooms 
and made use of those very practical weapons 
of sanitation—soapsuds and sunlight 

Back in the thirteenth 
Bacon, in his little book on the preservation of 
health mentioned first among the causes of 
sickness “‘living creatures which infest the air 


This was a bold guess 


century, Roger 


and cause infection.” 
by this father of modern science for no one had 
ever seen such “living creatures.”” As late as 
1683 another writer on hygiene remarked that 
people that 
itch, and other mangy and Leprous Distem- 


‘“‘helieve plague, smallpox, the 
pers are catching because the effects immedi- 
ately follow and they see them externally in 
the flesh; therefore most of the persons do both 
fear and shun communicating with such.”’” He 
admitted, however, that the more exact ‘“‘nature 
of infection and how it is spread and how to be 
avoided is very little or scarce at all under- 
stood.”” Just about this time a Dutch lens- 
maker named Leeuwenhoek produced a glass 
by means of which he was able to see ‘with 
the greatest astonishment’’ minute creatures 
moving about in a drop of water and in his 
saliva. These microscopic forms of life proved 
to be related to those we now know have the 
power of producing disease. It was nearly 
two centuries, however, before these seemingly 
insignificant organisms were finally incrimi- 
nated as the fearsome go-betweens of com- 
munication. 

Besides that skilled maker of microscopes 
we have to thank Henle, Schwaun, Davaine, 
Pasteur, Lister, Koch, and other workers in 
countries for solving the age-long 
mystery. Nor should we overlook the name 
of Edward Jenner who, putting two and two 
together from his observations in medical 
practice, was able to prevent a most dreaded 
disease although to this day no man has seen 
the organism which may be transferred from 
the victim of smallpox to his unprotected-by- 
vaccination neighbor. So difficult was it to 
escape this disease in the days of its undis- 
turbed communicability that many persons 
were willing to contract it from what seemed 
a mild case by direct transfer of material from 
the sores of the sick in order to possibly escape 
more certain death from a severe infection. 


many 
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Jenner did away with this dangerous proce- 
dure from which many lost their lives and he 
saved millions from the disease by borrowing 
his material for communication from the cow, 
in which animal the causal agent assumes a 
form that can be handled by the human body 
with less effort and without fear as to the 
outcome. 


Cause of the Trouble 


The transfer of a disease from one person to 
another involves at least a third party. This 
party of the third part may be visible to the 
naked eye (as is the case in hookworm disease 
but it is usually microscopic and it is because 
of the variety of these participants in trausfer 
that we have so many different diseases. 

Small as they are, microbes which caus« 
disease differ enormously in size and they 
present a variety of shapes, some being more o1 
less spherical (“‘eocci’’ in Greek), some like a 
cylinder or rod (“‘bacilli’’), and some curved or 
twisted (“spirilla”). But it is not because of 
such characteristics that they produce their 
differing effects. The bacillus of leprosy and 
that of tuberculosis look alike so far as they 
can be made visible and theie are harmless 
germs which resemble them both. The all- 
important feature of each is its chemical 
make-up for even such tiny forms of life differ 
decidedly in their essential substance. They, 
in themselves, may be highly poisonous and 
the materials which they produce in the 
process of their rapid growth and reproduction 
may also be very harmful. Human beings 
also differ somewhat in their chemistry and if 
this were not the case, we would all be equally 
responsive to the organisms of disease. We 
would be equally ill or not at all affected by 
their presence. 

A communicable disease is a chemical war- 
fare in which the laboratories of the body are 
set to work making appropriate munitions to 
check the rapid multiplication of the invaders 
and to neutralize the effects of their weapons. 
After a successful resistance to some organisms 
the body is able to maintain its defeuses 
against a second inroad and this blessed state 
of preparedness is called immunity. Scien- 
tists, besides Jenner, have been clever enough 
to help us in our struggles with these unseen 
foes by preparing for our use materials of war 
in their man-made laboratories and with the 
assistance of our animal friends. 


Methods of Communication 


The germs of some diseases find lodging and 
flourish in the organs for breathing and they 
are thrown out of the body in the acts of 
sneezing and coughing. We speak of diseases 
caused by such organisms as spray spread or 
spray borne because the droplets of saliva or 
mucus from the mouth or nose sprayed into 
the air may be breathed in by an unsuspecting 
and unprotected neighbor. The cause of a few 
diseases finds lodgement in the skin or the 
more delicate linings of the openings of the 
body and may be communicated by intimate 
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contact with the body of another person. 
Other organisms develop in the food canal, are 
discharged from the intestine and, if cleanli- 
ness and care are not observed, find their way 
directly or indirectly into the food or water 
consumed by another person. Insects may 
help in the communication of these and other 
germs for many microbes can travel on the 
foot of a fly and if the fly carrying such pas- 
sengers lands on a pie or in a pitcher of milk 
the transfer may readily be made. Other 
nsects are all important go-betweens in some 
maladies. The part they play now seems plain 
enough but the discovery of that role was 
anything but simple or safe and its telling is 


one of the thrilling stories of history. 


What Happens After Communication 


After the transfer of the organisms often 
nothing happens because the person has been 
prepared by past experience or by the protec- 
tive aid of a physician. The germs find the 
soil most inhospitable. In other cases nothing 
seems to happen for a few or for many days, 
but something is happening behind the scenes. 
‘The organisms have not only found a lodging 
but are multiplying at a rapid rate. This 
period is called that of incubation. Disease 
germs especially enjoy the temperature of the 
body but they are being more than incubated. 
They have found those other necessities for 
their development—moisture, darkness, and 
suitable food. Headache, sore throat, chilli- 
ness, fever, loss of appetite, weakness or what- 

ver we notice in the way of ‘“‘symptoms’’ soon 
tell us that the body is rexcting to the presence 
of the foe and that the war is on. It is time 
to take to our beds and call a doctor. These 
earliest indicators of infection are much alike 
in different diseases and are little help in 
deciding what germ we are dealing with and 
how much trouble lies akead. But they are 
important not only in looking after our own 
welfare but for the protection of others for 
the disease may be highly communicable in 
these early and ill-defined stages. 


Epidemics 


Microbes we have with us, or with some of 
us, always, for most of the harmful ones do 
not long flourish outside a human body and 
we may often be their unsuspected and unsus- 
pecting hosts or carriers. There are years 
when they are. relatively harmless and few 
people are ill on their account and there are 
seasons when they are particularly vicious, 
in which case we say we are having an epi- 
demic. The presence and extent of such an 
outbreak depends in part on whether a similar 
outbreak has occurred recently leaving a 
considerable number of the population partly 
or wholly prepared by their previous experi- 
ence with the organism. - It also depends on 
whether the organism is unusually virulent, for 
microbes have their ups and downs from year 
to year. Just why this is the case is not clear 





but we know that their natures can be changed 
by artificial conditions of living in the labora. 
tory. Whether or not we are ill and whether 
or not a disease is prevalent we cannot neglegt 
precautions against the communication of itg 


cause. 
Door Openers 


Some communicable diseases are more or 
less seasonal. Thi imber of cases and the 
number of deaths run higher in certain 
months of the year than in others. This ig 
notoriously the case with colds. As the name 
indicates, they belong chiefly to the colder 
months. Pneumonia is also far more. fre- 
quent in winter than in summer though its 
cause is with us the year round. Because of 
the cold people live more indoors and in 
closer contact, but mere contact is not the « nly 
reason for frequent infection. Cold is man’s 
greatest enemy next to starvation, and pro- 
longed chilling somehow renders the body 
more susceptible to invasion with organisms 
which find lodgement in the nose and throat. 
Besides, prolonged exposure to cold, poor 
feeding, loss of sleep, fatigue, and illness from 
other causes have an influence in reducing our 
powers of resistance to these microscopic 
enemies. [t is highly important that we keep 
ourselves at all times in the best of condition 
and when unavoidably chilled, exhausted, or 
ailing, that we take the time and trouble of 
restoring our bodies to that condition of 
balance and of preparedness which is called 
health. 


Letting in the Light 


Great progress has been made in the con- 
trol of communicable diseases. Cholera, 
plague, typhus, and yellow fever have been 
banished from our shores. though in some 
lands they still take a terrible toll of life. 
The word smallpox no longer causes a shudder 
while typhoid and tuberculosis are far less 
frequent than formerly. Unfortunately there 
is much that we do not know about infantile 
paralysis; pneumonia is a powerful destroyer 
while influenza and colds are all too common 
However, if we would put into practice all 
the knowledge we possess, the number of the 
sick and of premature deaths would be greatly 
reduced. 

Fortunately there are not many parents 
nowadays who think their children should 
have the measles or whooping cough “‘and get 
them over with’’ (and possibly pass off the 
scene or be damaged for life) and not. many 
persons are so foolish and vicious as to risk 
their lives and imperil their fellows by con- 
cealing the fact that they have a communi- 
cable disease. Two very frequent and serious 
diseases, syphilis and gonorrhea, once con- 
sidered unmentionable are now out in the 
open. Sunlight is a most powerful germicide 
and the light of knowledge is our most potent 
agent in bringing about the prevention of dis- 
»ase and the promotion of health. 
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Bronze medal presented to the pedagogical museum of 
The face of the :nedal was designed by Augustus 


World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893. 


t OF THE LANDINGO 
MbSceCll sy 


the Bureau of Education at the 


Saint-Gaudeiis. 


Pedagogical Museum 


by Edith A. Wright, Research and Reference Librarian 


curiosity has been aroused at 
ies, in students delving into the 
tory of the Office of Education, 





cerning the ultimate disposition 
of what is often referred to as the ‘“‘Educational 
Museum.’ Within the past few months we 
have had occasion to investigate this question, 
and, for the enlightenment of others, are setting 
down a few facts as gleaned from our recent 
study. 

As early as 1870, John Eaton, second Com- 
nissioner of Education, had in mind the ides 
onal museum. In his first report 
1870), he says: 


of an educat 
as Comm ssioner 

“Since our occupation of larger quarters I 
1ave undertaken the beginning of a collection 
of apparatus and textbooks, which I hope will 
be extended until it includes every improve- 
this direction either among our 
He then 


ment maa¢e 


own people or in foreign lands.” 


recommends appropriate quarters, “so that 
the plan of making and preserving a collection 
of educat works, reports, pamphlets, 
apparatus, maps, ete., may be carried out 
with facilit 

With the aid of Commissioner Eaton a mass 
of educational material was collected for the 


centennial exhibition, held in Philadelphia, in 
1876. At the end of this exhibition the col- 
lection was turned over to the Office of Educa- 
tion as a nucle 
In 1877, tl] 
of the National Education Association, in ses- 
sion at Was! 
resolutio1 


is for an educational museum. 
Department of Superintendence 


ngton, D.C., passed the following 
* Resolve That the superintendents recog- 
Report 


ssioner of Education, 1870. p. 8, 80. 


Volume 24, Number 10 


nize the great importance of the organization 
of an educational museum at Washington, 
using as the basis of such a museum the na- 
tional educational exhibit at Philadelphia; and 
still further resolved, that the provision of 
plans and means of operation of such a museum 
be submitted to a special committee of this 
body, to report at the annual meeting of the 
association in August next.’ 

At another meeting of the association the 
same year, the Committee on the National 
Bureau of Education, 

‘*Resolved, That we believe a permanent 
building of suitable proportions and arrange- 
ments for the accommodation of an adequate 
clerical force, for the preservation of the rap- 
idly increasing professional library, and for the 
reception and classification of the generous 
donations already made, and to be made by 
foreign countries, as well as by our own people 
to the pedagogical museum, is a prime neces- 
sity, and that speedy provision for the same 
ought to be made by our national author- 
ities.’ 

J. Ormond Wilson, one-time Superintendent 
of Schools of Washington, D. C., at this meet- 
ing, speaking of a national educational 
museum, said: ‘‘While no governmental edu- 
cational museum has ever yet been organized 
by the United States, the advisability of 
making such a collection has been realized, 
and its creation urged .”’ Although the 
Government was unable to obtain anything by 
purchase at that time (1877), we learn from 
Mr. Wilson that ‘‘many gifts were made to the 


? National Education Association. Proceedings, 1877, p. 
259. 


3 Idem, p. 55 


Commissioner (of Education) by foreign indi- 
viduals and governments, so that, in fact, a 
verv large educational collection, comprising 


many thousands of separate articles, is now 


stored Washington, awaiting the action of 
Congress This comprises, first, the most of 
the collections exhibited at Philadelphia by 


the United States Commissioner, viz: the 
statistical charts, maps, and diagrams, pre- 
pared at the Bureau of Education expressiy 
for the exhibition, and which give a most 
clear and comprehensive view of the statistics 
of education, both publie and private, in the 
United States. Second, the models, publica- 
tions, furniture, apparatus, and school appli- 
Third, the views of 


ances, ete., exhibited 


universities, and schools, which 


‘olleg 
colleges, 


formed such an attractive feature of the 


exhibition. Fourth, the very valuable colleec- 
tion illustrating the progress of education 
among the Indians. In addition to these 


articles, the very complete and interesting 
educational exhibit made at the suggestion of 
the United States Commissioner of Education 
by the Government of Japan, has been pre- 
sented to the Commissioner of Education as a 
donation to the contemplated National Educa- 
tional Museum . <a 

In recommending the establishment of an 
educational museum, Superintendent Wilson 
savs that such an “‘Educational museum at 
W ashington could be developed into an insti- 
tution where Americans could see for them- 
selves all the new and improved educational 
appliances of other nations without being com- 
pelled, as now, to cross the sea. In a properly 
organized museum wherein every department 
of material relating to education, whether 
proper building, lighting, 
heating, and ventilating of schoolrooms, and 
their furnishing; or the best textbooks and 
apparatus, should be constantly on exhibition, 


concerning the 


arranged under intelligent supervision; it is 
easy to see that the educators of the country 
would possess the means of avoiding many 
mistakes and of readily keeping themselves 
informed of the best results of the efforts of 
educators throughout the world to extend, 
develop, and improve the all-important science 
of education. 

“In view of the great necessity that is felt 
for some such central repository where all the 
facts relating to the various needs of public 
education can be readily ascertained; and in 
view of the fact that so satisfactory a com- 
mencement has been already made toward 
founding a National Educational Museum as 
is shown by the collections of articles, and of 
the educational library now in charge of the 
United States Commissioner of Education at 
Washington, it is the opinion of this committee 
that it is the duty of Congress to make suitable 
provision for the collection, preservation, and 
care of a National Educational Museum, 
which shall meet the needs of the educators 
and of the public.’’® 


‘National Education Association Proceedings, 1877 
pp. 56, 57 
“i 


Idem, pp. 57-58 





In 1877, the Department of Superintendene: 
“Resolved, That, as an important means of pro 
moting the educational interests of the country, 
we regard it as the duty of Congress to make 
the necessary provision for th 
installation, 
national museum of education in connectior 
with the library of the Bureau of Educatio: 
and we express our earnest hope that this sul 
ject will be taken into consideration ir 
mining the amount of the appropriation r 
quisite to sustain and carry forward the legi- 
timate operations of the Bureau.’ 


1 
. liag 
collection, 


preservation, and care of a 


deter- 


At a meeting of the Department of Superir 
tendence in 
national legislation referring to the pedagogical 
library and museum of the 
tion, said that “‘The proper arrangement and 
display of this material and the preparatior 
of catalogs and inventories, together with the 
other work that has been named, demand, it 
the opinion of your committee, an addition to 
the present clerical force. re 


1879, a committee report o1 


Jureau of Educa- 


It is apparent from these extracts that an 
educational museum was considered a highly 
desirable adjunct to the Office of Education 
and that the Office of Education seemed the 
logical place for its development 


Visual Aids 


In the report of the Commissioner of 

Education for 1880, Dr. Eaton makes the 
following remarks on visual aids to education, 
which, in view of the present activity in this 
field, may be of some general interest: 
. “What the engraving and the wood cut are 
to the text of a book the museum is to the 
library. The picture, the model, the speci- 
men, supplement the best description that 
words can give . . 
much without the book, vet we are disposed 
to overlook the power of objects in illus- 
trating and illuminating subjects usually con- 
sidered abstruse and uninviting. This Office, 
as a central and national agency, has had an 
extremely gratifying 
advancing use of visual aids to education 
during the 10 years now closing 


The eye can teach us 


connection with the 


“‘T have advocated the representatic. of 
American education in the various 
national exhibitions which have 
during the last decade . During the last 
‘few years the Office has been collecting and 
‘preserving objects relating to education at 
home and abroad, with special reference to 
the publie information and guidance. So far 
as the limited appropriation at its command 
will justify, I propose to use this museum in 
every suitable way for the information of th 
public; but the important instrumentality of 
loan collections cannot be undertaken as it 
should be, however productive of good in 
England or elsewhere, till Congress is pleased 
to afford the necessary means of defraying 


inter- 
occurred 





¢U. 8S. Bureau of Education. Circular of Information 
No, 2, 1878, p. 165, 


’ idem, p. 101 


3I2 


their cost and of adding yearly to their variety 
and value... I have also recommended 
that provision be made for the organization of 
an educational museum in connection with 
this Office. This has been provided for by a 
small appropriation. A larger annual appro- 
priation would soon bring all objects of suffi- 
cient importance into a single collection here 
at the capital of the Nation for the study of 


American educators 
Growth of Museum 


By 1883 the educational museum had grown 
to such proportions that it occupied one room 
on the first and the whole of the fourth floor 
of a building 70 by 40 feet (The Wright Build- 
ing). ‘There were specimens of typography, 
atlases of graphic methods of presenting 
statistical facts, a collection of clay models, 
photegraphs showing the successful education 
of Indian boys and girls at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., portraits and busts of educators and 
benefactors to education, a series of models 
showing the development and improvement 
from the earliest 
At this time, 


it was proposed, when practical, to select 


of farming implements 


times down to the present day. 


from the material loan collections for use in 
teachers’ institutes, normal schools, lecture 
courses, etc 

Thus, we learn to what extent the idea of an 
educational museum was developed during the 
incumbeney of Commissioner Eaton. In one 
of his last reports, he says: 

“The 
museum in connection with this Office, which 


organization of the educational 
[ have had the honor to recommend, now 
constituting a collection of great value and 
more and more visited and studied by teachers 
and school officers, should have a sufficient 
appropriation to enable it, by exchange and 
otherwise, to supply similar collections in the 
office of the several State superintendents and 
leading cities when desired. A new and 
important additional demand has been made 
upon the collection for supplying exhibits 
where educational collections are presented in 
There can be 
no question of the effective aid these collec- 


State and other expositions. 


tions would render to the progress of educa- 
Through this Office the best illustra- 
should be 


tion. 
tions of improved appliances 
collected and distributed to all parts of the 
country.’ ® 

When Nathaniel 
Eaton as Commissioner, he stressed the need 
of clerical help to take care of the rapidly 
growing educational museum and in his report 
for 1886-87, commenting on the lack of space, 


outlined a plan for its future care, in these 


Dawson succeeded Dr. 


words: 

“This collection of educational apparatus 
and appliances has never received the atten- 
tion which its value and extent demand, part- 
ly on account of the want of space for an ade- 


’ Report of Commissioner of Education, 1880, pp. CCLX- 
CCLXI 


’ Idem, 1883-84, p. CCLXX. 


quate display ot the same Desiring that it 
should be made serviceable to some extent, | 
have caused a selection of the articles to be 
made, have made some additions in order to 


complete the collection, and have had the 
same catalogued, cased al d displaved in ac- 
cordance with the most approved methods, 
following the general plan furnished by the 
National Museum. 


find this collection of infinitely 


Visitors to this Office wil] 
greater Value 
than ever before for educational p ITpOses, OR 
account of the ease with which they can have 
access to the articles for examination, com- 


} 


parison, and 


stud Che museum as now 


arranged will be a genuine surprise to almost 
any one not connected directly with the office, 
That portion now exhibited contains approxi- 
mately 2,500 objects and series of objects. 

“It has been suggested that the museum, on 
account of the want of room for its proper 
display, and the want of means to bestow 
upon it that care and attention which are 
necessary for its preservation, should be de- 
posited in the National Museum until proper 
accommodation shall be provided for this 
valuable collection. 

“For many reasons this arrangement would 
be a subject of regret to the friends of educa- 
tion, who have so zealously and carefully 
watched and fostered the growth of this valu- 
able addition to the educational facilities of 
the Bureau and the idea could only be enter- 
tained on account of the great necessity that 
exists for its preservation.’’!® 

Little is found concerning the educational 
museum in the reports of Dr. Harris, who 
succeeded Nathaniel Dawson as Commissioner, 
In his annual statement for 1890, Dr. Harris 
dismisses the subject with only a few words. 
“Certainly the article of 
apparatus in any textbook 
used ... We propose, therefore, during the 


most important 


school is the 


coming year to increase the department of 
textbooks in the museum by adding as far as 
we are able complete lists of the textbooks in 
use in the several countries of Europe.” ! 

We learn nothing further of the collection 
until 1907, when Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
then Commissioner of Education, tells us: 

“Considerable beginnings have been made 
in past years in the collection of materials for 
an educational These materials 
have been drawn in large part from the educa- 
tional exhibits of several world’s fairs. To 
round out this collection and make it available 
for use will large expenditures— 
larger, in fact, than I could ask for at this time 
without endangering appropriations more im- 
mediately and I have 
found, moreover, that, in the cramped quarters 
occupied by the Bureau, the museum materials 
have been seriously impeding the use of the 
Library. These materials have accordingly 


museum. 


involve 


urgently needed. 


10 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1886-87, p 
12-13. 

11 Annual Statement of the Commissioner of Education, 
1890, p. 10. 
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(Concluded on page 313) 
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North Dakota’s 


oard of Higher Edueation 


by John H. McNeely, Specialist in Higher Education 


* * * ( ( fronting 
1 t erect of their 
"eee 
v ropriate agencies 
for the ¢« t st ersities and 
6 it State gher edu- 
at tal lifferent 
I t [ the State t has 
} t Le to establish a single 
ul Z er and ad- 
m ste! brie titutions he responsi- 
hilit { boa general have 
been limited to t control of the higher edu; 
cationa s alone and have not in- 
eluded the 1 ot other t pes operated 
the Stat M board or boards 
have bee i make them more 
or less f t Governor and other 
regulal ofl I the State government. 
The pur ingement has been to 
free then r as possible from partisan 
political 

Of specia terest in this connection is the 
ew orga i set up by North Dakota 
for the cont f its State universities and 
colleges rough a constitutional amend- 
ment, a Stat ird of higher education has 
been estal 1 that State. This board 
has been ma responsible for governing the 
State's 1 gher educational institutions 
ncluding the State university, State agricul- 
tural and mechanic arts college, the five State 
teachers colle; r normal schools, the State 
school of forestry, and the State school of 
science. Tl board assumes control of 
the institut n July 1, 1939. 

Prior t establishment of the new 
organizatio1 North Dakota has had a 
State boa administration that has 
governed nistered not only all the 
higher ed tional but also the penal and 
charitabl titutions conducted by the State, 
such as the penitentiary, reformatory, insane 
asylum, and t like. There are five members 
of the boar [wo are the State superin- 
tendent of instruction and the State 
commissioner of agriculture and labor serving 
ex officio | other three are appointive 
members ng each a salary of $3,000 
annually e board has offices in the State 
capitol building and is a part of the regular 
central State government. The three salaried 


members ippointed by the Governor for 
Overlapping terms of 6 years, one being 
They are also 
al by the Governor for cause. 


appoint ! ry 2 vears. 


subject KX 


a 


Seven-Member Board 


The newl created State board of higher 
education, which will take the control of the 
State highe 
out of the han 
istration, is organized along different lines. 
It is to consist of 
are to serve without pay. 
the State officials to hold ex officio positions 
on the board with the result that the board 


} 


educational institutions entirely 


is of the State board of admin- 


seven members, all of whom 


There is none of 


1as been separated from the regular State 
governmental organization. 

Each of the members is to serve for a term 
of 7 years. The terms are so arranged that 
the term of one member expires each year. 
Since a majority of the board consists of four 
members, a period of 4 years must elapse and 
four new members must come into office 
before the majority control of the board may be 
altered. The effect is that the board will be 
given a permanency and will be enabled to 
carry out long-time policies without interrup- 
tion. ut the most important feature is the 
method of selecting the members of the board. 
This method is entirely new, no other States 
having adopted it in choosing the governing 
boards of their higher educational institutions. 

Under the procedure to be followed, the 
president of the North Dakota Educational 
Association, the chief justice of the supreme 
court, and the State superintendent of public 
instruction by unanimous action nominate 
three names to the Governor for each prospec- 
tive member of the board. The Governor 
makes a selection of one of the persons and 
appoints him subject to the consent of the 
In the event that the senate fails to 
confirm the Governor’s appointment, a new 


senate. 


list is prepared in the same manner and the 
Governor makes a second selection that is 
submitted to the senate. 


When Vacancy Occurs 


If a vacancy occurs in the board when the 
senate is not in session, the Governor is 
authorized to appoint a new member until 
the senate next convenes, but the selection 
by the Governor must again be made from 
a list of three names nominated by the 
same group. The Governor has no power to 
remove members of the board. They may 
only be removed by impeachment for offenses 
and in the same manner provided forthe 
removal of the Governor by impeachment 


proceedings One of the primary reasons for 


the adoption of these measures was to make 
| 


the ard nonpolitical and to insure its 
lependence from partisan control or influ- 
ences f every character 


Ihe ew North Dakota Board of Higher 


Education is empowered as soon as prac- 
ticable after it assumes office in July to appoint 
a State commissioner of higher education \ 
requirement is that the appointee be familiar 
by training and experience with the problems 
per ar to higher education This commis- 

er jis to serve as chief executive officer of 


the board in governing and administering the 
State’s nine higher educational institutions 


\n office is to be set aside at the State capitol 


building as permanent quarters for him. The 
board is to appoint the commissioner for a 
term of 3 years, but he is subject to removal 
by the board for cause 


\s already indicated, this board was estab- 
hed by an amendment to the State consti- 


nder such circumstances, it has come 


( stence through the organic or basic 
law of the State and cannot be abolished by 
the State legislature. The constitutional 


amendment also contains provisions pre- 
scribing the powers and duties of the board 
over the institutions, which are likewise not 
subject to modification by legislative enact- 
ments. This amendment was voted upon by 
the people of North Dakota and was carried 


by a majority of 18,555 votes 


* 


dasie sate . 
Pedagogical Museum 
Concluded from page 312) 


been carefully boxed and placed in storage 
against the day when they ean be properly 
displayed and cared for. Certain models 
and instruments belonging to this collection 
have been loaned to the public schools of the 
District and to the Government Hospital 


for the Insane, where they can be put to 


immeciate use.’’ @ 

Finally, in 1910, what was left of the educa- 
tional museum was transferred to our Na- 
tional Museum here in Washington, where 
some of it is now on display. Kach year 
2,000,000 visitors throng the various museum 
buildings, taking advantage of the many 
educational opportunities offered to them 
throug!: the exhibits there displayed. 

When the United States Department of the 
Inter installed its museum in the new 
Interior Building, space was assigned to the 
Office of Education for the purpose of showing 
the development of education and of the 
Office of Education through the years. This 
exhibit is now installed in the northwest 
corner of the Exhibit Hall on the first floor 


of the Interior Building. 





4 Idem, 1907, p. 5. 
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One of Many 

To collect information 
valuable to teachers of vocational guidance 
and to those responsible for the organization of 
vocational education programs, the city of 
Lancaster, Pa., recently made a survey of 
13,749 pay-roll jobs found in the community. 
This number, it is explained, does not includ 
all jobs in the community but it does embrace 
all those for whom training might be given by 
the publie schools. 

The general summary of the results of the 
survey are contained in a 
résumé, which gives briefly the 


which would be 


mimeographed 
estimated 
number of persons engaged in particular voca- 
tions, the number needed each year for these 
vocations, and the number now being spe- 
cifically trained for entrance into the vocations 
for the ensuing year. 

For instance, the survey showed that only 
within a comparatively short period had ade- 
quate training been provided for skilled auto 
mechanics and that previously it was necessary 
for those engaged in this trade to train ‘‘green 
hands”’ as best they could. It showed that 
there is little opportunity for draftsmen and 
designers with less than a college education. 
It brought out the fact that persons trained i1 
the machinist trade can find employment ir 
this field and that it is possible for one engaged 
in semiskilled operation 
to this type of work after ne has gained prac- 
tical experience. And it also showed that it 
would be unwise for schools to set up training 
for motormen and conductors since demands 
for these two groups are diminishing rapidly 
Lancaster. 

Only a few of the findings of the Lancaster 
survey are presented. But they are sufficient 
to show the value of a survey not only to 
vocational educators but also to individuals 
who wish information which will help them to 
decide upon a trade or occupation. 

The Lancaster survey is only one of a large 
number of occupational 
Pennsylvania communities under grants made 
for the purpose by the State legislature. 


k to be advanced 


surveys made in 


Virginia Did It 

Interesting figures showing the scope and 
value of supervised farm practice projects 
carried on by vocational agriculture students 
are presented vy the States from time to time 
The report from Virginia for the fiscal year 
1937-38, for instance, shows that students in 
day-school classes in agriculture in that State 
completed projects involving 15,067 acres of 
farm crops—alfalfa, buckwheat, clover, corn, 
cotton, cowpeas, hay, oats, potatoes, tobacco, 
wheat and similar crops—from which they 
received a total income of $364,779; 11,341 
animals—beef and dairy cattle, horses, sheep, 
swine, and other livestock—from which they 
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income of $204,173; 278,272 


turkeys, 


received an 


fowls—laying hens, ducks, and 


guineas—from which they received an income 
of $97,950; and horticultural crops—aspara- 
gus, beans, cabbage, cantaloups, onions, or- 
chard crops, raspberries, strawberries, toma- 
which they 
received a total income of $86,660. 


toes, and watermelons—from 


\nd note, these are the figures for only one 


State! 





Layton S. Hawkins, whose appointment as 

Chief of the Trade and Industrial Edu- 

cation Service, Office of Education, was 
recently announced. 


Minneapolis Conference 

\ national training conference on trade and 
industrial education and distributive educa- 
tion will be held at the William Hood Dun- 
Industrial Institute, 
Minn., from August 14 to 26, inclusive, under 
the auspices of the trade and industrial edu- 
cation service of the Office of Education. 

The plan followed in conducting this con- 


woody Minneapolis, 


ference will be the same as that followed in a 
similar conference held in 1936, except that 
the scope will be broadened to consider train- 
ing problems in the field of the distributive 
occupations and the public service occupa- 
tions. 

The Office of Education has had assistance 
in planning the conference of a committee of 
representatives of State boards for vocational 
education which met in Washington early in 
the spring. It is planned to provide training 
in conference leading, teacher training, super- 
vision, inyprovement of trade and industrial 
program, distributive education, 
and public-service training. 


education 


xk k* 


A Wide Range 

Emphasis is frequently placed upon the faet 
that the rehabilitation of disabled persons 
must be done on a case rather than on a mass 
basis, and that the period necessary to train 4 
disabled person for employment may range 
from a few weeks to a year or more. 

Figures compiled in connection with a study 
made recently by the rehabilitation division 
of the Office of Education show that the aver- 
age length of time necessary to train disabled 
persons covered in the study for selected 
employments, ranged from 1.6 to 23.5 months 
and the average cost of training from $25 for 
training for operating a stand to $276.17 for 
training for law. 

The fields for which those included in the 
study were trained include engineering, law, 
and teaching in the professional field; com- 
mercial art, drafting, and blue print-reading in 
the technical and semitechnical field; account- 
ing, bookkeeping, stenography, business ad- 
ministration, general commercial education, 
office machine operation, salesmanship, secre- 
tarial work, and stand operation in the clerical, 
sales, and business fields; clothes servicing, 
dressmaking and designing, electrical work, 
linotype operation, photography, power ma- 
chine work, 
welding, and soldering in the skilled and semi- 
skilled fields; and auto body repairing, auto 
mechanies, radio servicing and repair, refriger- 


sewing, printing, seamstress 


ator servicing and repair, shoe repairing and 
watch repairing, in the repair, service, and 
maintenance field. 


Vocational Leader Passes 


Edward E. Gunn, Jr., who for more than 20 
years was connected with the vocational edu- 
cation program in Wisconsin, first as teacher 
and principal and later as supervisor of trade 
and industrial education and assistant direc- 
tor of the State board for vocational education, 
died April 13 of a heart ailment. 

Mr. Gunn, who was born in 1884, received 
his early training in Green Bay, Wis., schools 
and his bachelor’s degree from Stout Institute, 
taught and served as principal in Green Bay 
High School, and for 5 years was director of 
the Green Bay Vocational School. He served 
for many years as secretary of the National 
Association of State Supervisors of Trade and 
Industrial Education. 

Probably no other one person is better able 
to appraise the work and character of Mr. 
Gunn than George P. Hambrecht, director of 
vocational Wisconsin, with 
whom Mr. Gunn worked in close contact for 
so many years. ‘‘Ed Gunn’s life was his best 
eulogy,’”? Mr. Hambrecht declares. ‘‘Tireless, 
dynamic, and with unusual powers of leader- 
ship, he was able to make important contri- 
butions to the education of the out-of-school 


education. for 
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Industrial Arts Conference 

The se Four-State Conference’ or 
problems . ndustrial-arts teacher and 
supervisol eld at Kansas State Teach- 
re Colleg | go, Ka , October 6 and 7, 
1939 

| e pI ems \ | be discussed at 


this conter at B McHenry director, 
Fort McHenry, Ark 

vill lead a cussion on Administrative 
Industrial 
Arts. W [. Bawden, head of Depart- 


Problems t Supervisor of 


ment of Ih ind Vocational Education, 
Kansas Stat Teachers College, will lead a 
liscussi0! the Development of Democratic 
Ideals Thr Industrial-Arts Experiences 
Problems of Federall \ided and Sponsored 
Industria catior vill be discussed by 
James VW lirector, industrial educa- 
tion, Wi t Kans public schools O. B 
Badger, d dustrial education, Tulsa, 
Okla., w be the leader of a discussion on the 
topic, Signif e of the Concept of Integra- 


tion in the Industrial-Arts Program, and 


Effective Me js of Organizing Instructive 
Materials I strial Arts will be discussed 
by Hoyt H. I 1 lepartment of industrial 


education, | ersity of Missouri. 


For Junior Executives 

One of tl st interesting courses in the 
field of dist tive education reported by the 
States is tl 


in Augusta, ¢ 


or executives in operation 


This cour vhich, in most instances is 
given in evé g classes, most of them between 
the hours 6:30 and 7:30 p. m., are held 
n an asst room in a convenient down- 
town building ind are pre sented by those who 
are specia vho are actually employed in 
the fields tl teach Che course in buying 
methods is taught by the buver in a local de- 
partment stor personnel, by a representa- 
tive of ft livision of the I niversity 
f Georgia plovee welfare by a member 
of the facult f the Augusta Junior College 
and a broker; in advertising, by 


g manager of a local newspaper; 
n receiving i delivery practices, by the head 
g department of a department 


store: in st 


rganization by the manager of a 


department re; and in retail economies by 
the prof f economics in the Augusta 
Junior ( Likewise courses in store 
credit, 1 undise control, display, adjust- 
ments, and iugement are taught by experts 
in these respective fields. 

To enter course for junior executives an 


individua t have completed at least 1 


vear of e7 


nt in the store he represents ; 


must be at t 21 years of age; must possess 
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promising executive qualifications; and must 
nave nad St ng experience \ diploma 
ssued by the Richmond County Board of 
Education and the Vocational Division of the 
Department of Education is presented to 
each stud pon satisfactory completion of 


the junior executives’ course Hilda Anthony 
the distribu- 


s coordinator of the courses 


tive occupat sin Augusta 


New KHehabilitation Agent 

William J Strachan has been appointed 
field agent for the blind in the vocational 
rehabilitation division, Office of Education 

Prior to matriculation in the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., in 1914, 
Mr. Strachan spent 1 vear at Leonard Prepara 
tory School, New York City For 6 years 
after his graduation from the Naval Academy 
he was connected with the United States 
Navy as a member of the Queenstown de 
stroyer force during the War; as a destroyer 
commander following the War; and as flag 
lieutenant in charge of maintenance and upkeep 
and public relations representative on the staff 
of Admiral Frederick Brewster Bassett, com 





William J. Strachan. 


mander of destroyer squadrons on the Atlantic 


coast 


Following the completion of his service 
with the Navy, Mr. Strachan entered the 
vocational rehabilitation field in the New 
York office of the United States Veterans’ 
Administration where he served consecutively 
as rehabilitation assistant: chief of rehabilita- 
tion for the New York area; chief of rehabili- 
tation and of employment for district 2, 
including New York, New Jersey, and Con 
necticut; area coordinator for rehabilitation 
in the Atlantic States; and chief of the supply 


departme nt 


During the 3 years immediately preceding 
to the staff of the rehabilita 
Office of Education on 
April 1, 1939, Mr. ‘Strachan was 
Lhe vi esale produce HDUSINeSS I! New York 


Lio! service ot the 


i ngeaged in 


Mr. Strachan’s duties as field agent for the 


I iW be to render assistance to the State 
Lee ‘ responsible for the placement of 
blind persons in charge of refreshment stands 
n publie buildings, as provided for under the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act, in carrying out and 
my \ g Unis service 


Family and Community Share 


Homemaking projects are developed as 
family projects as well as individual projects, 


under the plan followed by home economics 


students enrolled in many Alabama high 
} | 
a( Oo|s 


The girl who undertakes a homemaking 
project is encouraged to plan it not with her 
own benefit alone in mind but with the ides 
that the working out of her project should 
serve to cement family relationships and foster 


a spirit of cooperation among members of the 


fam In her preliminary planning she 
takes into consideration such factors as the 
probable reactions of the family to the project, 
the money available to her for such supplies or 
material as she may need in carrying it through, 
the ambitions and personal needs of various 
family members that may have a bearing 
upon her project, and the assistance she may 
need from family members 

The student is further encouraged by the 


teacher to plan her project with the members 
of the family as a group so that she may know 
in advance just where each member fits into 
the plan and what contribution each member 
s to make 

\n attempt is made by home economics 
teachers to have students plan projects on a 
long-time basis so that they may be in better 
position to make a broader application of the 
units studied at school For example, a girl 
who undertakes a project calling for “‘making 
home an inviting place for family and friends,” 
gets experience in applying the principles of 
art, house planning, and family relationships 
learned in class 

In a number of centers home-project e€X- 
perrences have been expanded into group or 
community projects Ir one community 
teacher and students divided themselves into 
groups according to communities represented, 
and each group mapped out a project to be 
worked on during the summer. One group 
selected as its project, ‘‘providing wholesome 

and another group, 
Students 


recreation for the voung, 

mproving the school library 
who engaged in these and similar projects 
unconsciously learned the value of extending 
home-project activities into the realm of civic 
responsibility 


C. M. ArTrur 
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In Public Schools 


New School Journal 

The first issue of Our Schools, a journal of 
the Los Angeles city schools prepared at th 
direction of Superintendent Vierling Kersey, 
was published in March 1939. The journal 
will be issued four times a vear, 
sist of materials presented pictorially and de- 
scriptively from and for the Los Angeles 
“The journal exists,’”’ says Superin- 


Kersey, ‘‘for serving the needs of 


and will con- 


schools. 
tendent 
children, through exchange of ideas, reports of 
activities, and analyses of conditions.”’ 


Essentials of a Good School 

A score of Pennsylvania city school systems 
are being studied for the purpose of discovering 
not only what constitutes a good school, but 
of discovering ways and means of improving 
public schools throughout the State. State 
Superintendent Lester K. Ade reports that 
“*A carefully worked out technique in measur- 
ing the effectiveness of various school activi- 
ties is being used by those participating in the 
survey. This technique every 
phase of the public school, including enroll- 
ment, the program of studies, teachers, library 
and laboratory facilities, school plant, equip- 
ment, and the like. Already the following 
schools have been surveyed on this basis 


touches on 


Norristown, Johnstown, Reading, Beaver 
Falls, Erie, Williamsport, Wilkes-Barre, 
Chambersburg, Altoona, Souderton, Harris- 


burg, and Downingtown. 

“The program carried out in each visitatior 
begins with free visitation of the school on 
the part of guests throughout the day. In 
the evening administrators, teachers, members 
of the department, and others who are inter- 
ested, assemble in the school building and 
discuss their observations in the light of the 
standards used in evaluating public-school 
procedures. During this meeting the appli- 
cation of these standards is discussed by 
experts and others in attendance. 
ference affords an opportunity for an explana- 
tion of the accomplishments of the survey, 
and for a consideration of ways and means of 
improving the secondary schools of the State 


This con- 


Increased Demand 


The State commissioner of education of 
Arkansas in his recent biennial report says 
that “a direct outgrowth of the expanding 
public-school program has been an increased 
demand upon the State board of education and 
the State department for services. The in- 
creasing conception of education as a State 
function rather than a function has 
tended to shift greater responsibilities to the 
State agencies supervising the schools. Con- 
sequently, the functions of the State depart- 
ment of education have been materially in- 


local 


ATIONAL 


creased within the past few years. Increased 
duties have been given each division of the 
department and several new divisions have 


been created.’’ 


Florida Manual 

A committee on useful materials of instruc- 
tion, appointed by M. W. Carothers, director 
of instruction of the Florida State department 
of public instruction, has, under the direction 
of A. R. Mead, director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the University of 
Florida, prepared a manual for Florida 
teachers on Using the Textbook Effectively. 
Among the topics treated are: Textbook 
materials in relation to objectives of learning; 
learners’ 


utilizing the previous experience; 


supplementing textbook materials; and the 


textbook in a progressive program. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 

The course in industrial arts in the public 
schools of Minneapolis, Minn., observed its 
1939. From 
1 small class in sloyd, or wood carving with 
a knife only, at old Central High School, the 
course has grown to an industrial arts depart- 
ment of 23 courses, with an enrollment of 
In addition to these 
industrial 


fiftieth anniversary on April 20, 


more than 9,000 pupils. 


courses, there are also regular 
trade courses given in the 2 vocational high 


schools of that city. 


Instruction in Conservation 

A program of instruction in conservation of 
natural resources is being organized for use 
in Michigan schools by a committee recently 
appointed by Elliott, 
tendent of publie instruction. The commit- 
tee is asking all teachers in the State who are 
giving instruction in conservation to furnish 


Eugene B. superin- 


information as to what is being done and how 


it is being done. 


Hawaii's School Report 

Hawaii's Schools in their Community is the 
title of the Biennial Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of that Territory. 
The report portrays, largely by pictures, the 
various opportunities offered the boys and 
girls of Hawaii. 

“The chief aim of the schools,”’ as set forth 
in this report, “is to give pupils an education 
which will fit them to make a good life for 
themselves here in the islands. The schools 
include in the program such things as per- 
health, intelligent 
thinking, wholesome emotional attitudes, rec- 


sonal and community 
reational and leisure time activities, creative 
skills, information, and 
training. The 
help young people to grow along all desirable 
lines to the end that they will be able to take 
their places in the community as good neigh- 


activities, specific 


vocational schools aim to 


bors and productive citizens.” 


W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 
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In Colleges 


Chaneellor Retires 
Chaneellor Ernest H 


years of service to the 


Lindley ends his 19 
University of Kansas 
as Chancellor July 1. During these years the 
physical plant of the university has doubled jp 


size and more degrees have been granted 
graduating students than in all of the rest of 


the university’s 75 vears, it is reported. 


Summer Institute for Social Progress 

A summer institute for social progress will 
be held July 8-22, 1939, at Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. The institute will consider 
the question, How Can We Make Democracy 
Work. The director of the institute is Dorothy 
P. Hill, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Loras College Centennial 

Loras Col- 
lege, Dubuque, lowa, known until recently as 
Columbia College, was celebrated May 28 and 
29. This institution was established in 1839 as 
St. Raphael College and Seminary by the 
Most Reverend Mathias Loras, D. D. The 
name of the institution was officially changed 
to Loras College in honor of the founder of the 


The centennial anniversary of 


diocesan college. 


Radio Research 

The University of Puerto Rico initiated in 
1934 an important program of radio research. 
There are now five projects under way under 
the direction of G. W. Kenrick, professor of 
physics, who has worked with transmission 
phenomenon for many years. The geographi- 
cal location of Puerto Rico makes it of particu- 
lar interest to the radio investigater. Since 
the island is far from the North Magnetic pole, 
magnetic storms. due to disturbances on the 
sun have much less effect on the reception of 
European stations in Puerto Rico than they 
do in New York during such dis- 
turbances, the signals are sometimes so weak 


where, 


that they have no commercial value. 

Puerto Rico is situated more than a thou- 
sand miles from a large land mass, making it 
an ideal receiving site for short-wave stations 
located in all parts of the world. Within a 
few minutes, it is frequently possible to record 
on a dictaphone stations in every continent. 

Also, Puerto Rico lies very nearly on the 
great circle path between New York and 
Buenos Aires or Rio de Janeiro, so that auto- 
matic recorders at the radio laboratory enable 
the engineer to estimate the broadcast service 
the North American stations are giving to 
South America. 

In one of the investigations, static, the bug- 
bear of every radio listener, is being traced to 
its sources, which are usually in tropical thun- 
derstorms. Thus, atmospherics have their own 
interesting story to tell of the formation and 
movement of weather disturbances. 
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The most I lamental research in progress 
is the deter! ition of the characteristics of 
the ionos} r “‘radio roof,” that layer of 
the atmosphere responsible for long-distance 


short-wave nsmMission. 
c recorders working day and 


data on fading, caused by 


New Institute of Technology 


The Walter P. Murphy Foundation has 
appropriate i the sum of $6,500,000 for the 
establishm« t f an. Institute of Technology 
at Northwestern University. Construction 
of the bu ll begin immediately. 

The institute will be conducted on the co- 


operative under which students will 
sped alternat periods in the classrooms and 
laboratories 1 in carefully selected cooperat- 


ing industries There will be four divisions 


civil, mechanical, electrica., and chemical 


engineer i 


Student Posture Slumps 


The average college man at the University 


of Kansas, according to a survey recently 
completed | R. I. Canuteson, director of 
health ser\ at the university, loses half an 
inch in height between his freshman and 
senior years. This is accounted for by the 


posture of the students for there is an increas- 
ing tendency to slump as they advance in the 
university, it reported. 

Recently 168 graduating students were 
examined by the student hospital to determine 
what physical changes, if any, occur during 
the average college student’s 4-year career. 
Besides a change in height, the health service 
examiners found that the average man gains 
10.80 pounds during the 4 years; that he 
weighed 140.8 pounds when he entered and 
151.6 when he graduated; and that he was 
19.27 years old at entrance, and 22.42 years 
old at graduation. 

Fifty-five of the 168 suffered no illnesses 
during their entire college career; 30 under- 
went operations such as appendectomies or 
tonsillectomies, or suffered broken bones, 14 
had communicable diseases. The average 
student’s blood pressure was lower at gradua- 
Doctor Canuteson 
explained that this might be possible because 


tion than at entrance. 


the nervous tension of the freshman is great 
when he finds himself in new situations and 
surroundings 

Apparently study in college does not harm 
the eyesight of the students. At entrance 92 
of the 168 had normal vision, but at graduation 
101 of the students had no vision defects. 

College was not as easy on the heart as it was 
on the rest of the body, however, .for as fresh- 
man only one of the 168 had any organic heart 
disease. At graduation four students showed 
traces of organic heart disturbances. Eight 
as freshman were subject to functional heart 
diseases, which might be caused by fatigue, too 
many cigarettes, alcohol or overexertion. At 
graduation 12 were subject to the functional 
heart trouble. 
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Engineers for a Day 

Several hundred secondary school boys from 
at Cornell 
Brought to 


15 States were ‘“‘engineers for a day’ 
May 6. 


Ithaca by alumni, the boys were shown moving 


University on Saturday, 


pictures, laboratory demonstrations, and 
special exhibits to give them a clear idea of the 
various fields of engineering, the kinds of 
instruction offered by the College of Engineer- 
ing at Cornell, and the many types of business 
and industrial concerns that employ Cornell 
engineering graduates 

The engineering demonstration formed a 
part of the annual Cornell Day when 700 
selected high-school and preparatory-school 
boys were given a taste of campus life and 


More 


than a score of exhibits, prepared by major 


guidance in the choice of their careers. 


United States industries, Federal bureaus, and 
other organizations in which Cornell alumni 
hold key positions, indicated the kinds of 
opportunities open to Cornell engineers after 
graduation. 

Watton C. JouHn 


*« 


In Libraries 


Permanent Exhibit 

The Connecticut State Board of Education, 
Bureau of Supervision, announces a permanent 
exhibit of selected library materials for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. This exhibit, 
housed at the Teachers College in New Britain, 
has been established through the cooperation 
of publishers for the purpose of acquainting 
superintendents, principals, and teachers with 
the best available library books on various 
grade levels and in the different subject areas. 
A committee of the State department has 
made the selection, keeping especially in mind 
the needs, interests, and abilities of the pupils. 


Libraries Indispensable 

The revised national plan for libraries, 
recently adopted by the American Library 
Association, gives an important 
school libraries. Pointing out that libraries 
are indispensable to the modern program of 
elementary and secondary education, the 
plan recommends that “larger schools 
should be provided with organized libraries 


place to 


presided over by professionally prepared 
personnel and that smaller schools should be 
provided with books and organized library 
service through participation in some plan 
of large-unit administration.” 
In order to attain these conditions, “It will 
be necessary for boards of education to 
budget school libraries and library service on 
the same basis as they are accustomed to 
budget other educational indispensables such 
as textbooks and teaching service.” This 
national plan also adds: “‘Knowledge of books 
for the general reading of children and youth 
and skill in stimulating and guiding young 
people in their use of books should be a part 
of every teacher’s professional equipment.” 


New Regulation 

Che superintendent of public instruction of 
Virginia has called attention of division super- 
intendents to the new regulation in that State, 
that, “Beginning with the session 1940-41, 
every library in an aecredited school shall be 

ler the direction of a  teacher-librarian 
certificated in library science by the State 
department of education and assigned to the 
library for a minimum of two consecutive 
periods daily. Schools with an enrollment of 
more than 200 should have a full-time librar- 
ian with 12 to 15 college session hours in 


library science 


Bookmobile Moves on 

Rural schools in 3:of the 10 New Hampshire 
counties now have library service through the 
bookmobile of the Public Library Commis- 
sion. According to a statement prepared by 
Ruth E. Whittier of the commission, many of 
the rural schools visited by this traveling col- 
lection of 500 books have no access to any 
public library. This new direct service affords 
teachers and pupils an opportunity of seeing 
and selecting their own books instead of 
depending upon parcel-post shipments from 
the commission’s office in Concord, 


Rautepn M. DunBAk 


* 
Inthe Office of Education 


Becomes Consultant 

Rall I. 
education and pupil adjustment in the Des 
Moines, Iowa, school system for the past 10 


Grigsby, director of secondary 


years, has accepted a position as educational 
and technical consultant in curriculum prob- 
lems on the staff of the Office of Education. 
Mr. Grigsby entered upon his new duties 
May 1. 


Radio Award 

Another award has been made to the Office 
of Education’s radio feature, Americans All 
Immigrants All. The program, Jews in the 
United States, broadcast over the CBS net- 
work, received honorable mention in the 
third American exhibition of recordings of 
educational radio programs at the Eleventh 
Institute for Education by Radio held in 
Columbus, Ohio, May 1,2,and3. Americans 
All—Immigrants All shared the honorable 
mention distinction with the NBC feature, 
Great Plays. There were approximately 25 
entries in the network dramatization class in 
which the Americans All—Immigrants All 
program was included. 

The first award for the Americans All— 
Immigrants All series came from the Women’s 
National Radio Committee which named it 
the most “original and informative radio 
program of the year.” 

Succeeding Americans All—Immigrants All, 
on the CBS network each Sunday (1 p m. 
E. 8S. T.) is a new Office of Education radio 
series, “Democracy in Action.” 


B17 





Collecting Statistics 

Collection of educational statistics through- 
out the United States is one of the many re- 
sponsibilities of the Office of Education 
During the past David T. 
Henry G. Badger, and Lester B. Herlihy of 
the Statistical Division have traveled ji: 
Florida, Georgia, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, and Te 
statistics for the Biennial Surv« 
in the United States. 


Blose, 


month 


lowa 
XASs, collecting 
of Educatio1 


JoHN H 


Li OYD 
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In Other 
Government Agencies 


National Park Service 

Fees in the 34 Federal recreational demon 
stration areas situated in 24 States have bee 
revised, according to recent announcement 
from the National Park Service, as follows 

The fee for use of trailer camp sites is 50 
cents for a permit good for 30 days. A charge 
of 5 cents per night per camper and 20 cents 
per week per camper for the use of tent camp 
sites is charged for organized groups. The 
regular fee of 25 cents per night per camper 
is reduced to 15 cents in cases where movable 
equipment such as mattresses, dishes, ete 
are not provided. 

Rates for use of permanent 
seasonal organized camps are as follows: For 
camps of 120 camper capacity, $720 for a 
10-week season; 96 capacity, $576; 80 capacity, 
$480; 72 capacity, $432; 48 capacity, $288; 
and 24 capacity, $144. 

These demonstration areas are neither na- 
tional nor State parks, but a new type of area 
making use of land better suited to recreation 
than to any other purpose See illustration 

For further information address the National 
Park Service, Washington. D. C 


camps for 


'* * 


A new museum in which geologic history 
from before the advent of man to the present 
time is depicted was recently at 
Guernsey Lake State Park, Wyoming. The 
National Park Service, in cooperation with 


opened 


other Federal agencies, prepared the exhibits 
picnic tables, roads, trails, bridges, shelters, 


composed mostly of specimens and relics, 


maps, charts, illustrations, dioramas, mini- 
ature group paintings, and photographs. 

The park, about 3 miles from U.S. Highway 
26 and 70 miles west of Scotts Bluff National 
Monumen 
by CCC 


t in Nebraska, has been provided 
enrollees with outdoor fireplaces, 





Courtesy of the National Park Service. 


Federal recreational demonstration area 
in the Ozarks. 
beaches, parking areas, and other facilities 


for park recreationists 


National Youth Administration 

More than 30 States have indicated their 
intention of participating in the program 
under which the National Youth Adminis- 
tration proposes to construct and_ install 
landing floats of standardized types designed 
by the Civil 
plane bases for water airports. 


Negotiations have already started for build- 


\eronauties Authority as sea- 


ing and installing more than 100 floats along 
the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The program also calls for the fabrication 
of standardized airport equipment consisting 
of wind cones, range cones, dollies, corner 
markers, wind socks, and moorings for public 
waterports and landing fields. 

NYA map-making projects will be part of 
the general program to follow the establish- 
ment of seaplane bases. 


MARGARET F. Ryan 


The Primary Unit 


(Concluded from page 29d 


Los Angeles indicated from the following re- 
port that the children do learn, but that they 
learn when they are ready to learn and learn 
most effectively when they are ready: “In 
general, it is true (1) that reading results in 
the lower groups in a no-failure school are 
below average; (2) that reading is not stressed 
in lower groups as in the conventional school; 
(3) that the reading progresses more slowly in 
the lower groups; (4) that children learn to 
read later and (5) that these children learn to 
read because they are ready and want to read, 
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the reading program becomes tremendously accel- 
erated, the apparent handicap is made up, and 
reading results in the upper groups exceed read- 
ing results in the upper grades of the conventional 
school.”’ 

This type of program tends to develop an 
active and realistic cooperation between class- 
room and school-service departments for cur- 
riculum, child study, home visiting, guidance, 
records, and reports. It tends to function asa 
major factor in the teacher’s growth in service. 
It enlists the parents’ interest and coopera- 


tion. It makes ar 


citizen who has many secret regrets about 
frustrations and defeats in his early childhood 
and who is coming more and more to look for 
preventions rather than corrections of many 
social and mental maladjustments of youth 
and adults. 

With proof of the value of the nonpromo- 
tion plan in the primary school, the same 
principles are being applied at the interme. 
diate grade level. Minneapolis has a study 
grades 4, 5, and 6 


which will eventually lead to the nonpromo- 


program in progress in 


tion organization in the intermediate grades, 


In many school systems the intermediate 
promotional unit is already functioning. In 
Forest Park ‘‘the reorganization is being ex- 
tended this vear to the intermediate and 
departmental departments” where some of the 
features of the regular set-up will be retained 
for the present—a platoon plan and a depart- 
mentalized junior high school. In Glencoe 
“ultimately the plan of organization will be 
five communities or interest groupings, desig- 
primary, postprimary 


Within 


these organized groups of children the problems 


nated as preprimary, 


early secondary, and later secondary. 


and activities of community life will be in- 
creasingly emphasized as the basis of curricular 
experiences.’’ 


Superintendent’s Evaluation 


The following evaluation by Superintend- 
ent Dimmett of Forest Park, gives an excellent 





Planning and careful measuring are 


needed for making party cookies. 


insight into the goals of the nonpromotion, 
school-unit program. 

“The product of the new schools, the pupils, 
will come ultimately to receive their ratings 
in the new society in which they will take 
their places. This evaluation must needs 
bide time’s passing. Any evaluation made 
right now of the school’s product becomes a 
combination of impression and hope. The 
impression is that pupils in the new school 
have the opportunity to be happier and to 
lead more vital and purposeful lives. The 
confident hope of all who are promoting the 
plan is that pupil growth, physical, mental, 
social, and emotional, will tend to be normal- 
ized, that integrated personality development 
will be fostered, and that educational proc- 
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esses W be { of many repressions and 
formalities that have hitherto nurtured learn- 
ing bit ind unwholesome attitudes 
There 3 1 rantee that all teachers and 
ill teac g i IATICALI become super- 
latively « I because of the new 
plat Pea f i and artistry is prob- 
ably mor i thal it has ever beer 
Weaknesses ching strategy will be more 
prominent than ever betore 

~ One of t teachers whose participation in 
the reorga 1 nas bee! energetic Was 
asked to stat er own evaluation of the plan 
Her statement 1oted verbatim: 

“Childre 


and enjoyment in 


2. Are pier because of their constant 
suec n ‘beating’ their own records 

>} 6Lea re readily because there is 
purpose and desire to motivate the 
ileal 

$4. Find s of a break between school 
and t est of their environment 


1. Are « enged to see that every child 
gro to the best of his ability. 

2. | 1 pleasure in the continued suc- 
cess appy children formerly con- 
side ailures’’ because they did not 


mmon mold 


3. Are able to be more natural in their 


1. Is made more attractive to all con- 
cerne 
2. Is becoming more of a center to the 
comn t 
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Early American School Music Books 


Concluded from page ; 


teaching the clefs, staff, time, notes, ete., the 
material taken from the chapters, or lessons 


in the little 


echoolbooks was augmented by 
the blackboard in this wav. The solfeggio, or 
the svlilables do, re, mi, etc., was taugh? first, 
and later the 
books contained about one-third lessons, and 


two-thirds 


words were written in. The 


songs, the latter consisting of 


chants, rounds, secular songs, and a few 
hymns. 

There were a few other pioneers in the early 
days who were writing and teaching school music 
in the Boston vicinity, among them were Jules 
Eichberg, J. B. Sharland, John W. Tufts, and 
Frederick Zuchtmann, some of whom con- 
tributed 


course, natio! al music course, American music 


series of courses, viz, the normal 


course, educational music course, natura! 


irse, modern music course, etc., most 
published from 1870 to 1880 


In appearance the music books are small as 


music Ce 
of which were 
to size, tiny in some cases, either square or 
oblong in shape, adapted to the size of the 
little old spinets or reed organs of those davs; 
the bindings are pasteboard, tan or pinkish- 
gray in color, and printed on both covers 

The prefaces and introductions contain 
interesting statements reflecting trends and 
purposes, often couched in the quajnt lan- 
guage of the times. A few of these are quoted 
here, with their sources: 

The Young Choir, by Bradbury and Sanders, 
contains the following appraisal of music 
attributed to S. W. Seton: “I doubt not but 
that through its means many families and 
schools have become nests of cooing harmony, 
where before was the jarring war of discord and 
ill nature having the greatest power of 
influence over the disposition and manners; 
soothes and cheers, inspires and consoles, and 
may be said to be the charm of infancy, the 
delight of vouth, and the solace of old age.”’ 

The Song Book of the School Room, by 
Lowell Mason and George J. Webb, 1848, has 
the following in its preface: ‘‘The variety is 
thought to be greater than in most similar 
works, including the sprightly and enlivening, 
the calm and soothing, and the sober and 
devout.’” Among the songs are Oft in the 
Stilly Night, The Happy Farmer, God Bless 
Our Native Land (not America). 

The Rochester School Song Book, by ie 
Marriman, 1847, states: “The poetry 
by the youth cannot be too carefully selected 


sung 


corrupt poetry, like bad company, has a 
degrading, pernicious tendency upon the minds 
of the they 
allowed to sing low, doggerel rhymes.”’ We 
need to bear this thought in mind more than 


young should never be 


ever today. 

Such are descriptions of a few of the oldest 
and most outstanding of the school music 
books, as they were written and brought into 
use in the schools of this country. Most of 
them are in the library of the Office of Educa- 
tion, or in the Library of Congress. 


\ partial list of the early school musie books 
follows 


are in the Office of Education library. 


rhose marked with an asterisk (*) 


“AIKEN, SQuiRE, POWRLL, and WiLtiAMs, Victor The 

ger’s manual A new collection of songs and 

feg selected principally from the works of the 

reat masters, classified and adapted to the use of schools, 

wiemies, and colleges. Cincinnati, Wilson, Hinkle & 

{ Philadelphia, Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger: 
New York, Clark & Maynard, 1866. 192 p. music 

*AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN Mts- 

SIONS The Cherokee singing book Boston, M ass., 

By Alonzo P. Kenrick, at C. Hickling’s office, 20 Dovon- 


hire Street, 1846. 87 p 


BLANCHARD AMOS The American musical primer 


Boston, Salem, ete., Norris and Sawyer, 1808, 77 | 
BRADBURY, WILLIAM end SANDERS, CHARLES W The 
u choir 

s, Sabbath schools, 

York, Dayton and Newman, 1842. 144 p. musi 


Brittan, N. and Suerwoop, L. il., eds 


Adapted to the use of juvenile singing 
primary classes, et New 


The school song 

und hymn book Designed for general use in schools, 
icademies, and seminaries. New York, A. 8. Barnes & 
Co.; Cincinnati, H. W. Darby & Co., 1850. 386 p 

*Burrowes, J. F 
rudiments of music; calculated either for private tuition, 


The piano-forte primer; containing the 


or teaching in classes Fifth American edition 
New York, Firth & Hall, No. 4 Franklin Square, 1844 
60, 12, 3 llus. music 

( tT, J. W Musical grammar in four parts. I. Nota 


tion of melody Il. Harmony Ill Melody I\ 
Boston, James Loring, Washington St., 1838 


*Hamiuton, J. A A new theoretical and practical musical 
! 

wlapted to the present state of the science 

Price, $ New York, Published by Hewitt & Jaques 


S3Y. 2604p. musk 
*Kinossury, O. R. Songs of Zion A manual of the besi 
ind most popular hymns and tunes for social and private 
jevotion New York, Boston, Published by the 
American Tract Society, 1851 v2 Pp 


MARRIMAN, WILLIAM T The Rochester school songbook; 
ontaining a selection of Social, moral and patriotic songs, 
ym piled for the public schools of Rochester, by William 
r. Marriman 


Brother, 40 Buffalo &t., E 


second edition. Rochester, Sage & 


Shepard's Power Press, 1847 


is | 
*Mason, LOWELI The Boston school songbook Pub 
hed under the sanction of the Boston Academy of 
Music Original and selected Boston, J. H. Wilkins & 


R. B. Carter, 1841 12 p 
lhe juvenile lyre: or, hymns and songs, religious, 
ral and cheerful, set to appropriate music, for the use 


of primary and common schools Boston, Richardson, 


Lord and Holbrook, 1832. 72 p 
Mason's norma! singer. New York, Mason Broth- 
ers, 108-110 Duane Street, 1856. 192 p 
Musical exercises for singing schools, to be used in 

connection with The Manual of the Boston Academy of 
Music, for instruction in the elements of vocal music 
Boston, G. W. Palmer & Co. and J. H. Wilkins & R. B 
Carter, 1838. [126 unnum. p.} 
° and Wess, GreorGce James. The songbook of the 
schoolroom; cons sting of a great variety of songs, hymns, 
ind scriptural selections with appropriate music; arranged 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing also the 
elementary principles of vocal music Boston, 
Wilkins, Carter & Co., 1848. 224 p 
PeABopy, AuGustus.] The child's songbook, for the use 
of schools and families. Boston, Richardson, Lord and 

Holbrook, 1830 
*Pratr, Georce W., and Jounson, J. C. Pestalozzian 

school songbook Boston, A. N. Johnson; New York, 

William B. Billings; 1852. 221 p. musk 
*Reep, Erpuram, and Epson, W. J. Musical monitor, or 
New York collection of Church musick: to which is pre 
fixed the elementary classbook; or, An introduction to the 
cience of musick, arranged and systematized by William 
J. Edson fifth revised edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. Ithaca, Printed by Mack & Andrus, 1827. 256 p 
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